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A Rebel Victory. 

An election for cer- 
tain State and county 
officers has just taken 
place in Kentucky, 
and has resulted in 
the election of out- 
and-out rebels for 
every important po- 
sition. In some cases, 
where the candidates 
were accused of not 
having been thorough- 
going traitors and ac- 
tive participants in 
the rebellion, they 
were obliged to bring 
evidence to show that 
the charge of sympa- 
thizing with the Union 
in its peril was ground- 
less. The candidate 
for Judge in Daviess 
county pronounced 
the charge that he 
had been false to the 
rebel cause as ‘‘ mali- 
cious, mean, and 
false.” And he pro- 
duced and published 
certificates from pro- 
minent rebels to prove 
that he had been a 
persistent and con- 
sistent traitor. He 
was, of course, elected. 

The ‘‘victory” in 
Kentucky is claimed 
to be a “‘ Democratic 
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triumph,” and the 
Democracy, or any 
other party, is wel- 
come to any glory 
that may result from 
the humiliation of the 
Union cause. The 
notorious Vallandig- 
ham was one of the 
speakers on the suc- 
cessful side; and we 
are told that during 
his speech at Lonis- 
ville he made refer- 
ence to McClellan, 
Buell, Lee, Johnston, 
Grant, and Sherman 
as being names that 
belonged to the nation 
in common. At the 
mention of the names 
of Lee and Johnston 
one wild and pro- 
longed yell echoed 
through the house 
for at least five min- 
utes, but at the men- 
tion of Grant and 
Sherman one uni- 
versal strain of his- 
ses rang out sharp 
and clear for the 
same length of time 
Well may the Louis. 
ville Journal deplore, 
in shame and sorrow, 
the disgraceful result 
in Kentucky. It says 
truly: ‘ 
“Kentucky, and the 
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The New Orleans Outrage. 


For three weeks the country has stood 
aghast in view of the bloody doings of the 30th 
of July in New Orleans. An event of so terri- 
ble import as that which tnen took place can- 
not be passed over in silence in these columns. 
If we have abstained from comment or criti- 
cism, it has been from a desire to avoid any 
hasty or unjust conclusion as to the origin 
and purpose of the so-called riot, and above 
all, to be sure on whom its fearful responsi- 
bility must rest. 

We have now before us the numerous, con- 
flicting, partial and frequently exaggerated 
accounts of the affair that have found their 
way into print, and have faithfully and impar- 
tiaily analyzed them, educing what we believe 
to be the simple truth in the premises. 

In the first place it must be understood that 
Louisiana is what is called in the somewhat 
vagug political language of the day a ‘‘recon- 
structed” State. In other words, she has 
been assumed on all hands to have a regularly 
organized State Government, existing, vital 
and recognized, taking its origin in a Conven- 
tion held in 1864, and which adopted a State 
constitution prohibitng slavery, etc., etc. That 
Convention was elected and held while some 
portions of the State were either under rebel 
control or influence, and its members were 
mainly, if not wholly, from the districts pro- 
tected by the Union armies. There is no pre- 
tense that it represented the whole State, any 
more than that Gov. Pierpont was elected by 
the people of the whole of Virginia, or repre- 
sents as Governor a majority of them. The 
Convention grew, as did Pierpont’s Governor- 
ship, out of the exigencies of the times, when 
affairs were in an anomalous state, and was 
therefore somewhat anomalous in character. 
Not more so, however, than the State Govern- 
ment of Tennessee, which President Johnson 
assisted to organize. In times of war and com- 
motion, it always happens that many things 
are done and accepted as final, which, at other 
times, would be deemed irregular and revolu- 
tionary, as, for instance, the erection of the State 
of West Virginia. 

‘Lhe Convention, from some or many motives, 
and among these probably the consciousness 
that it did not represent the whole State, 
and that its final action should not be taken 
until the whole State was represented in its 
body, instead of adjourning sine die, after 
forming a Constitution, adjourned to meet at 
the call of its presiding officer. The Con- 
vention also anti that, with the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, the General Govern- 
ment would impose some conditions to the 
rehabilitation of the States, which would re- 
quire additional modifications of the Constitu- 
tion. Rightly or wrongly, they considered it 
their duty to retain their hold on the work of 
their hands, with a view to its perfection, in 
consovance with anticipated changes of cir- 
cumstances. 

The legality or propriety of this reservation 
of its powers by the Convention, is a question 
on which men may honestly differ, and which 
would, probably, in due course, have come up 
for decision before the competent judicial tri- 
bunal. At any rate, the anticipations of the 
Convention were realized; Congress passed 
certain amendments of the Constitution, and 
made their acceptance a condition precedent 
to the admission of the representatives of the 
late rebel States in their body. The Conven- 
tion was called on to reassemble, 
and the Governor of the State, the legality of 
whose election has not been called in question, 
in order that the whole State might be repre- 
sented in that body when it met, issued his 
warrant for the election of delegates in the 
districts not previously represented. 

The Convention was to meet on the 30th of 
Jaly. 

, eee of affairs in New 
Orleans at that date? The city was as essen- 
tially in the hands of the rebels as at the date 
of its capture by Gen. Butler, with the excep- 
tion that there was a small United States force 
stationed in its vicinity, and whose presence 


alone made the lives of Union men at all safe. | 
The same Ddiatant, blustering Mayor Munroe, 





the city, and whose offensive conduct after 
that event resulted in his close confinement in 
Fort Jackson, was again Mayor, by the votes of 
returned rebels. One of the’ most ebnoxious 
of the generals in the Southern army was 
Sheriff; and the police was inade up of men 
who bad graduated in the rebel army. 

These men, sustained by the whole rebel 
rabble of the city and State, resolved that the 
Convention should not meet, and the Mayor 
issued a proclamation against it, and under- 
taking to denounce it as ‘‘unlawfal,” proposed 
to “disperse” it, and to ‘‘hold its members 
accountable to existing municipal laws!” The 
astounding impudence of this Mayor is un- 
paralleled even in the extraordinary history 
of rebel pretension! Who constituted him 
judge of a body elected lawfully, and to which 
not less than sixty members were to be added, 
under writs of election issued by the acknow- 
ledged Governor of the State? Not alone this, 
but the unrepentant and still insolent traitor, 
with the smell of the casemates of Fort Jack- 
son still in his garments, and his heart full of 
the black blood of rebel hate, proposed not 
only to “disperse,” but punish the body of 
men who tramed the very constitution under 
which he lived and his State had an organized 
existence ! 

The purpose of the Mayor, however, was 
stayed by significant words addressed to him 
by Gen. Baird, commanding the Military De- 
partment of Louisiana, as follows: 
it vee Ay the ~ eho con- 
ceded right of all loyal citizens to meet penenabl and | 
discuss treely questions con their civil Govern- 


ments, a right which is not restricted by the fact that | 
the movement p might terminate in a change of | 


existing institations. 
“Tf the assemblage in question has the legal right to 


remodel the State y heh mwa it should be protected in 
80 doing; if it has not, then its labors must be looked 
upcen simply as a harmiess pleasantry, to which no one 
ought to object. As to your conception of the duty im- 
posed by your oath of office, I regret to differ from you 
entirely. I cannot understand how the Mayor of a city 
can undertake to decide so important and delicate a 
question as the legal authority upon which a Convention 
proper to represent the people of an entire State bases 
ek doubtl in due ti be ly d 
cided "pon by the legal branch of the United skates 
Government. At all events, the Governor of the State 
would seem to be more directiy cglled upon to take the 
initiative in a step of this kind if it was proper and 
necessary.” 
Mr. Mayor Munroe understood well enough 
that this cool and carefully-worded response 
meant that he must neither “disperse the 
Convention, or hold its members accountable ” 
to any interpretation of laws of his own ; and 
it appears probable that after this the Conven- 
tion would have met and peaceably transacted 
its business, on the legality of which, had it 
been called in question, the competent tribu- 
nals would have duly decided. 
But, unfortunately, sadly for the country, 
there were in Washington, enjoying an easy 
access to the Presidential ear, a group of trai- 
tors as unrepentant, rancorous and unscrupu- 
lous as Munroe himself. One of them, named 
King, editor of the traitorous New Orleans 
Times, and another named Rozier, seem to 
have been active accomplices in Washington 
of the Mayor in New Orleans. What their 
representations to the President were, may 
be inferred from their dispatches, which will 
appear further on. They appear to have fully 
prepared him for a dispatch forwarded on 
the 27th by Lieutenant-Governor Voorhies, 
who telegraphed the President that in his 
belief ‘‘ the agents of the law [Munroe & 0o./] 
would be prevented [by the military, see ex- 
tracts from Gen. Baits letter] from arresting 
members of this illegal assemblage unuess de- 
finitive instructions were received from Wash- 
ington.” 

The answer to this dispatch was charac- 
terized by the traitorous Times as ‘‘ prompt, 
clear and emphatic,” and was as follows: 


“ WasHineTon, July 28, 1866. 
Lowist 


“ AtpERt Vi Lieutenant-Governor $ 
“The mili will be expected to sustain, and not 
interfere with the proceedings of the courts. A dis- 


atch on the subject of the Convention was sent to 
overnor Wells this morning. 
“ANDREW JOmNSON.”’ 


The dispatch to Gov. Wells here referred to, 
and the reply to it were, as follows : 


“ Wasninoton, July 28, 1866. 

“To His Exceliency GovERNOR WELLS : 

“I have been advised that you have issued a pro- 
clamation convening the Convention elected in thes. 
Please inform me under and by what authority this has 
been done, and by what authority this Convention can 
assume to represent the whole people of the State of 
Louisiana. Anpaew Jonson.” 


“StTaTe or Louisiana, 
“ EXEcUrtvVE DEPARTMENT, NEW ORLEANS, 
“« July 23, 1866. 
“To His ANDBEW JouNson, President of the 
United States : 


“Your telegram is received. I have not issued any 
order convening the Convention of 1864. The Conven- 
tion was reconvened by the president of that body, by 
virtue of a resolution authorizing him to do so, and in 
that event for him to call on the per Officers of the 
State to issue writs of election for del: gates in unrepre- 
proclamation was issued in 
response As soon as vacancies can be 
ascertained they will be filled, and then the whole 
State will be represented in the Convention. 

“J. Mapmox Weis, Governor.” 


Great was the elation of Mayor Munroe and 
his ruffian allies, as they proclaimed exultantly 
through the streets that ‘‘the President was 
| with them,” and that now the Convention 
| should not meet. The Mayor at once pro- 
ceeded to organize and arm his confederates 
| under the name of “‘ special police,” and a con- 





who was Muyor at the time of the capture of | tract was made by his tool, “the chief of 


police,” with a firm formerly holding a con- 
tract with Jeff. Davis, to supply him with arms, 
| to furnish the populace with pistols. Every- 


| thing was made ready to commit the very 


deed of horror which was enacied on the 30th. 

But there were still to get out of the way 
not only Gen. Baird but Gov. Wells, the 
acknowledged, lawful Governor of the State, 
(and so recognized by the President), and to 
whom alone belonged the right of ‘‘ dispersing” 
any ‘‘unlawful assembly” seeking to overthrow 
or usurp the powers of the State. It was as 
imperative to set him aside as it was to bind 
and fetter Gen. Baird ‘‘ by definitive instruc- 
tions from Washington.” How was this to be 
done? 

It could be done only by one power, and by 
that only through the most startling assump- 
tions. In the name of “ the Law and the Con- 
stitution,” and with an emphatic denunciation 
of “usurpation,” the President of the United 
States suspended the functions of the lawful 
Governor of Louisiana, and conferred them on 
the Attorney-General of the State—a man 
holding his position under authority derived 
primarily from the very Convention which a 
petty Mayor undertook to pronounce ‘‘ unlaw- 
ful. ” 

The dispatch of the President was as follows: 

“ WasHINGTON, July 30, 1866. 
“To ANDREW S. Hennon, Atiorney-Generai of Louisiana: 

“You will call on Gen. Sheridan, or whoever may be 
in command, for sufficient force to sustain the civil 
authorities in suppressing all illegal or uulawful assem- 


blies who usurp or assume to exercise any power or 
authority without first having obtained the consent of 


| the people of the State. The peopie must be first con- 


sulted in changing the organized laws of the State. 
Usurpation will not be tolerated. The law and the 
Constitution must be sustained, and thereby peace and 
order. ANDREW JOHNSON.” 


The delight with which the knowledge that 
this dispatch had been sent was received by the 
treasonable accomplices of Mayor Munroe may 
be inferred from the exultant telegrams sent by 
them to New Orleans: 


“ WasHInoTon, July 30—9.30 p.m. 
“J. Ad. Rozier and myself had an interview with the 
President, acco: ding to appointment, at eight this even- 
ing. Heread my dispatch.s from your city, and i found 
that he was fully informed in regard to tue riot in New 
Orleans. 
*“*Au Executive order is now being made out, ad- 
dresseu to Attorney-General Herron, investing him with 
authority to put down all disturb. nces of the pubiic 
peace, arrest ail persons assuming to set up a new gov- 
ernment, and to cali upon the military, if necessary, to 
insure the execution of his orders. This is positive 
and entirely reliable. W. H. C. Kuve.” 


“* WasHInaTon, July 30, 1866. 
“Jupex J. N. Lee: 


«Just called on the President with King, editor of the 
Times. The President will send a dispatcu to the Attor- 
ney-General to put down all disturbances of the public 
peace, suppress any assemblage of persons getting up 
any pretended government, und call on the military 
auihorities tor aid. 

“ Ali right and bright. Publish = in Times. 

“J. AD. 


The conspirators took new courage under 
these cheering assurances, and perfected their 
half-abandoned plans. The Attorney-General, 
instead of calling on Gen. Baird to send into 
the city a force sufficient to prevent disturb- 
ance, as he was authorized to do by the Presi- 
dent, lent himself to the schemes of the Mayor. 
To give the rioters ample time to accomplish 
their work without interruption, he fa!sely re- 
presented to Gen. Baird that the Convention 
would not meet urtil late in the afternoon— 
well knowing that the meditated murderous 
work would, meantime, be over. 

The Convention met according to call, only 
to be wantonly assaulted, dispersed, and its 
members murdered, amid cheers for Jeff. Davis, 
and furtive displays of the rebel flag. The 
vengeance of the mob, organized and armed 
by the Mayor, was not limited to the white 
men comprising the Convention, but expanded 
into a general raid on the negroes, who were 
hunted and killed as if they were wolves, under 
every circumstance of atrocity. We refrain 
from copying all the horrible details, as given 
by witnesses, and limit ourselves to a few 
extracts from the New Orleans correspondence 
of the Times of this city, against which paper, 
in its new affiliations, no charge of partisan 
exaggeration can be made. It says: 


“The affair commenced at 12:45, and, lasting three 
hours, ended at 3:45. It did not end until every negro 
and white wan in the institute where the Convention 
met had been either killed or wounded and captured, 
with the exception of three or four whites. As there 
were over one hundred men of both classes in the 
building, and about fifty wounded outside, the total 
casualties will amount to one hundred and twenty-five, 
of whom fiity were killed or have since from their 
wounds, 

- . + 

“On Common, Baronne, Dryades, St. Charles, Ram- 
part and Caroudoiet streets, freedmen were murdered 
by the police and the mob in cold blood. Standing in the 
door of the telegraph on Carordelet street, I saw about 
two hundred men chasing one negro along the sidewalk. 
Six po.icemen were nearest to him, and in advance of 
his pursuers. They emptied their revolvers into his 
baek; and finally another one, when he was near enough 
to his victim to lay his hend on his shoulder, shot him 
in the head, and he fell dead in an al 2 Another i reed- 
man, trying to escape from the institute, was climbing 
over a tence, when I saw him fall from 4 policeman’s 
shot. As he struck the ground, at least a dozen police 
and rioters surrounded him and fire’ their pistols imto 
bis head and breast, at the same tine pounding him 
witb clubs and canes, The blood fluwed from weunds 
in: is scalp, covering bis entire face; but tix y continued 
their beute! essaul: until he breathed h s last, although 
he several times raised his feebie und wounded aims to 

esticulate tor the mercy his tongue could uot ask for. 
Tow a white man draw a stiletto and strik« it into the 
heart of a dying ro on Common street. The blood 
spurted out in great red jets, s aining the murderer's 
c otuing, face and hands. He got up and displayed the 
gory morks, as though they were pi oud emblems of a 
praiseworthy deed. These and other incidents which I 
saw, suffice to show you how the freedmen were treated 


* al - 





in a “aajority of cases. 
* . * 


“The police im the baggage wagons of an 
express in thin city to carry the dead. One 
load, consisting of eight or ten bodies, had two living 
men at the bottom, They were wounded, and perhaps 
would have died; but they had life enouzh leit in them 
to struggle for air. An eye-witness, whose name I can 
furnish, says that a policeman mounted the cart, and 
shoving his revolver down between the bodies op the 
top, k led the poor t llows, with one shot tor each. 
The fiendish thirst for blood which seemed to possess 
some of the rioters was too brutal tor @yen the 
imagination of a savage. The reyes g exmed with it, 
and rolled in their sockets; their tongues protruded 
from their mouths, parched and shriveled, almost, and 
their voives grew husky fiom demouiac yells. I have 
no coubt bu: that some of the policemen and rioting 
whites were wounded by members of sheir own party, 
as some of them seem: d possessed with @ desire to 
shoot at human b. ings regardless of caste, color or sex, 
No females were hurt, that 1 know of. Houses were 
pillaged, but the outrages were mostiy confined to the 
immediate vicinage of the institute. One man in 8 
livery stable deliberately took up a rifle and killed 
negro who ran through the door looking for a place of 
refuge. 

“It is impossible to give you any more details than I 
have without going beyond the limits of my Cesire to 
furnish only authoritative statements, I saw with my 
own eyes almost everything that I have described, and 
have responsible witnesses for ail the rest. I have not 
accepted any rumors; but as I was fortunately ‘on the 
spot,’ I am able to give you the facts.” 


The estimate made by this correspondent 
of the killed and wounded falls far below the 
truth. About one hundred were killed, and 
upward of two hundred wounded. 

We have only to add the following extract 
from a private let‘er of a resident in New 
Orleans, who served with distinction in the 
rebel army during the war : 


“The substance of my knowledge of the riot is that 
it was a premeditated affair, op the part of Muuroe and 
his assoviates, to murder colered people, which they 
succecded in doing to the numer of oue hundred 
killed and two hundred wounded.” 


Altogether the New Orleans outrage was only 
a repetition of the affair at Memphis, in which 
forty-six negroes and two whites were killed, 
seventy-five wounded, and four churches, 
twelve school-hoases and one hundred cabins 
burned. 

Reflecting, Christian people in the South 
should se2 to it that affiirs like those of New 
Orleans and Memphis be not repeated; and 
that malignants like Munroe never again be 
entrusted with power And above all, it 
behooves those in authority, from the President 
downward, to see to it that no act or language 
of theirs shall be used or abused to foment or 
give color to crimes unparalleled in atrocity 
by the blackest acts of the Frencl: Revolution. 








Canada. 


Ir is no new thing for persons who disclaim 
desires which the world persists in attributing 
to them, to be told that ‘‘the grapes ure sour.” 
Energetic protests of indifference are regarded 
as a species of hypocrisy, and it is as hard to 
prove your disinterestedness as it is in logic 
to prove a negative. ‘he position is worse 
when your antagonists have some show of 
reason on their side ; when, for example, the 
object which, they insist, is the secret but 
unavowed desire of your heart, has, on a 
superficial view, some great advantages in 
itself, but is placed beyond your reach by some 
obstacles not easy to overcome. In that case, 
the very earnestness of the disclaimer is but 
another proof, not of the absence of such 
aspirations, but of the intensity of the desire 
to conceal them. Your moderation may be 
praised, but it is at the expense of your 
sincerity. 

Under such circumstances, the only appeal 
from words which are discredited, is to a con- 
sistent course of conduct, of which the intent 
and meaning cannot be doubted ; and this is, 
we conceive, at the present moment, very 
much the position of the United Sta:es toward 
Canada. Our detractors persist in crying 
aloud that we, as a nation, are bent on te:ri- 
torial aggrandizement, and our absorption of 
the great West is pointed out as a proof of an 
omniverous uppetite. They argue, that if 
Idaho, Utah, and the slopes of the Kocky 
Mountains, are of vulue to us, so much tue 
more should we prize a fertile territory lying 
on our northern frontier, through which runs 
the great river that is the natural outlet to 
our North-Western States. 

As evidence of our intolerance of neighbors 
who are not of our own political family, the 
old story of Texas 1s trumped up; while as 
to our restlessness and desire to meddle with 
the affairs of other people who chance to live 
near us, we are gravely told that Lopez and 
other filibusters only represented national crav- 
ings which it was the policy of the Government 
to disown, at least for a time. If we answer that 
such arguments are inconclusive, because the 
andlogies on which they are based are incom- 
plete, and that such assumptions as to national 
character and tendencies are not warranted, 
being only founded on the acts of a few lawless 
individuals, such as always hang on the out- 
skirts of all large societies, we are s'ill met 
with an airy sort of assertion that all this may 
be very true, but that it is very vel! known to 
the world that, in spite of the assumed in- 
difference of the United S:ates, they have an 
intense longing for the acquisition of Canada. 
We should feel iuclined to protest against such 
accusations, if it were worth while; but, as ws 
said before, there are certain circumstances in 
which protests are of no use, and this is one of 
them. Yet, if it were possible, we should hke 
to convince our half-brothers on the other side 
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of the lakes that, if the people of the United 
States have any feelings at all about Canada, 
they are certainly not those of cevetousness of 
her territory. We bave that kind of regard for 
them, that we should like to be able to restore 
to them their usual tranquility, which the 
Fenian disturbances interfered with so sadly. 

Having been hastily, and we must say, rather 
eructly roused fiom their normal state of in- 
activity, we are afraid our semi-somuolent 
meighbors magnify into an enemy every pbe- 
nomenon they observe in our social or political 
world. We sould like to be able to lull their 
fears, and to demonstrate to them the fact 
that little that goes on in the United States has 
any reference, either immediate or contingent, 
to the narrow strip of cultivated land skirting 
the northern sides of our lakes. It might 
scarcely be kind to the Canadians to desire a 
full return of their lethargic habits, but while 
they are aroused, they may pardon us for 
wishing they would be more observant than 
heretofore of what the rest of the world is 
doing. There are interests superior to theirs, 
which occupy the attention of mankind. 

As a nation, we have almost reached that 
desirable po'nt when the praise or blame of 
others ceases to affect us. So long as we know 
we are right, we can see with indifference our 
manners and actions derid2d, and our motives 
misunderstood, confident that in the not far- 
distant future full justice will be done to us. 
Our enemies had persistently accused us of a 
restlessnsss, or what phrenologists call, ac- 
quisitiveness, which made us very unpleasant, 
if not dangerous neighbors. They would not 
understand the difference between our fencing 
in the unappropriated lands of the West, and 
seizing territory and population together, as is 
now the fashion in Europe. Perhaps we shall 
be better understood a few years hence. If 
the late war has taught us our strength, it has 
also shown our magnanimity. Surely, in face 
of the proceedings in Europe, the taunt against 

as of removing “our neighbors’ landmarks,” 
must lose its-sting. If Canada had been of the 
slightest value to us, we had received provo- 
cation enough to have seized it ; or if we had 
not disdained to employ the arts taught to the 
world by the nephew of his uncle, there was 
room enough in the late disturbed condition 
of the province to have done toward it what 
France did to Savoy and Nice, and probably 
with no greater subsequent trouble. But we 
do not want Canada, and the sooner the Cana- 
dians know and appreciate the fact, the better 
it will be for them. Within our own posses- 
sions we have room for carving out many 
more States, so rich in mineral and agricultural 
wealth, that Canada is a desert compared to 
them. Emigration will not flcw to a eountry 
sealed up by ice for six months in the year—it 
flows toward us, and thrives in the genial 
homes we can offer. What do we want with 
the fringe of the Arctic zone, while the riches 
and comforts of the Temperate zone are at our 
command ? 

And even supposing that, for other reasons, 
the possession of Canada were a geographical 
necessity for us, we do not want the Canadians 
also. In some respects, it is rather a misfor- 
tune than otherwise that we speak a common 
language. There is, therefore, no tone of 
speech or shade of expression such as they 
habitually use to convey their assumed supe- 
riority over us which our ears are not quick 
to catch. If we do not resent the silly airs 
these provincials give themselves, it is because 
we regard them with the indulgence granted 
by a metropolis to cousins from a cathedral 
city, or society to the sons of bisbops. ‘Their 
affectations are looked upon as the misfor- 
tunes of their birth and breeding, and it is 
hoped that time and the cessation of the be- 
nighting influence they were born under will 
work their cure. But we do not want political 
afliliation with populations all of whose pre- 
judices are opposed to ours, and whose man- 
ners and social habits are totally dissimilar to 
ourown. Perhaps in these respects they may 
be our superiors. We are not going to dispute 
the poiut—it is a matter of too great uncon- 
cern; all we know is, that radical differences 
exist, and we will not be annoyed by too 
close an intercourse with people who give 
themselves airs. If the Canadians should 
choose to leave their hyperborean abodes and 
emigrate to some of our fertile Territories, 
their deserted lands—except in some favored 
spots in the Upper Province—would lapse 
into primitive barbarism, or be frequented 
only by the sportsman or tourist; and the only 
inducement the United States could have to 
assume supremacy of the region, would be to 
guard the mouth of the St. Lawrence on the 
north, in the same manner and with the same 
design as the Mississippi is guarded on the 
south. 

Let our Canadian friends, then, resign them- 
selves to their unhappy fale. They cannot 
enter into our society. They can scarcely 
agree among themselves. They aro barely 
tolerated by the mother country, to whom they 
are a nuisance and an expense. They are the 
Switzerland of this continent—not worth 
dividing, and not worth quarreling about, and 

» Mey preserve their independence simply on 


condition of thei# good behavior. The thedry 
of gravitation, applied to politics, assumes that 
the larger bodies attract and absorb the 
smaller ; but if metaphors may be used as 
arguments, it must be remembered that centri- 
petal motion is opposed by the centrifngal, 
and that while large Lodies, in their revolutions, 
attract other and lighter bodies to themselves, 
they, at the same time, repel those lying on 
the edge, as it were, of their orbits. The 
United States cannot fail to influence all the 
nationalities surrounding it, While some 
are drawn in and absorbed, others may be 
repelled, and it is those most distant by 
associations and education who will suffer 
this latter unhappy fate. The moral of this 
the Canadians may lay to their hearts. 








In “ A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confed- 
erate Capital,” just published by Lippincott & Oo., 
we have some curious glimpses of men and things 
in the “‘ burst up” Confederacy, The War Clerk 
deplores the loss of some of his papers, and says : 
*‘ Among them are some of the veto messages of 
President Tyler, and many letters from him, Gov. 
Wise, ete. With the latter 1 had a correspondence 
in 1856, showing that this blow would probably 
have been struck then, if Fremont had been 
elected.” Jones, it should be explained, was 
organ-grinder to Tyler when that worthy Johnson- 
ized from the Whig party. At the opening of 65 
the difficulty of finding recruits caused Davis to 
turn his attention to the proposal for black soldiers, 
“The proposition,” runs the diary, Jan. 1, 1865, 
“‘to organize an army of negroes gains friends, 
because the owners of the slaves are no longer 
willing to fight themselves ; at least, they are not 
as ‘eager for tle fray’ as they were in 1861; and 
the armies must be replenished, or else the slaves 
will certainly be lost.” For months before the date 
of this last entry the mean whites had imitated the 
superior classes in shirking their military obliga- 
tions, and, in some cases, recruits were actually 
brought in chains to Gen. Lee. On the 10th of 
April, 1864, the writer says : “‘ To-day I saw two 
conscripts from Western Virginia conducted to the 
cars (going to Lee’s army) in chains. It mado a 
chill shoot through my breast.” 





Tue spirit of Union is breaking down all party 
and sectional lines in Northern and even Southern 
Germany. The late Minister of State, Baron Von 
Roggenbach, has written to Bismarck: “I can 
have no hesitation in offering you my services, 
provided the work—the unity of Germany—is 
carried out with a high hand.” The invitation by 
the Emperor of Austria to Napoleon to intervene 
in a German quarrel is considered a treachery, 
and in Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemburg, the 
middle class now declares that Prussia is the 
only honestly German Power. This feeling is 
also perceptible, we are told, in Vienna, where 
men by no means too Liberal declare that they 
have been taxed and oppressed for fifty years 
only to ask the grace of the Frenchman at last. 
‘‘Adhesions” from the South are constantly 
reaching Berlin, and even the Viennese at last 
realize that they are to be turned out of Germany, 
and writhe under the prospect of Slavonic as- 
cendancy. 





Tue whole number of pedestrian visitors to the 


Central Park for the year 1865, was 3,219,000; |- 


the number of equestrians, 98,300; of carriages, 
1,425,000. ‘ 





“Tere is no Abraham Lincoln now!” was 
Mr, Vallandigham's exultant exclamation, when 
stumping Kentucky on behalf of the rebel ticket, 
recently elected. And the red-handed mob which 
he addressed shouted a gleeful response, 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Srervs is a very benignant deity this year, 
commiserating our poor mortality and withholding 
the usual rigors of his reign. He has thrown aside his 
fiery apparal and put on robes of a subdued cast, 
whereat we, who have been accustomed to class the 
dog-days among the dies ira of onw’s experience, takes 
courage, and as we find the summer gently passing 
away, feel that one’s lot is by no means an unenviable 
one. Such charming summer weather as has bein 
vouchsafed to us during this month of August is a 
rarity worthy of especial remark, and city and country 
alike rejoice in its invigorating salubrity. 

The police of our city have made a general and suc- 
cessful raid upon the pickpockets and other gentry, 
who live by their wits, and disregard most scrupulously 
the eighth precept of the decalogue, conferring upon 
them the distinguished honor of soliciting their photo- 
graphs, as memorials of a past acquaintanceship, and 
showing them many other attentions which Lonest men 
never receive. Whether or not such efforts will expose 
all the rogues with whom our city is burdened, is 
questionable, since there are certain official persons 
that are proof against the prying eyes of the most asiute 
policeman, and, as tax-payers know to their cost, certain 
methods of manipulating contracts and jobs for the 
benefit of interested parties, not quite in accordance 
with the requirements of honesty. But then this is a 
fast age, and one of its most prominent features is the 
propensity to accumulate rapidly, and regard ends, 
rather than the means by which those ends are ob- 
tained. 

Lendon is now, practically, nearer New York than 
Albany was twenty years ago, and our morning 
greet us with dispatches from England and the 

mtinent, dated on the preceding evening. Thus 
far the great cable is a grand success, and even 
cavilers are silent, and doubt ess convinced. The great 
problem of science has been solved—henceforwaid the 
whole world is to be bronght into constant and instant 


communication. There may be temporary interrup- | 


tions, but the gravest difficulties have been overcome, 
and hereafter only trivia) details are to be taken into 
account, When Solomon had tompleted bis inves- 
tigations and recorded his experience, he compla- 
cently decla:ed ‘there is nothing new under the suu ;”’ 
but if the Jewish King were livirg in the nineteenth 
century, he most hkcly would modify his opinions, or 
at least express them less confidently. Things never 
dreamed of in his philosophy are now current facts, 





and s wealth of knowledge, compared with which his 


Without dlopdtapihy tie viaes ee anes 
out the wiae man, rhaps, no’ 
much to say that, ie all that tadtes to p sical law and 
fact, and the appiieation of natural i to bumen 
wants, the presen: age is ineoraparably superior émy 
pr’eeding one, and the masges are now wiser than the 
most favored ones in former times. 

The old +gotiem, “ Aut Casar aut nultus,” is erpecially 
applicable to the American }eople in all their poLtical 
movements, which invariably are inaugurated ‘n Con- 
v: Htiona, Prob: bly these gatherings are the legitimate 
successors of the giand pow-w0Ws the red men were ac- 
customed to hold beio ¢ engag ng in any important en- 
terprise; at all events; it is convemiou or nothing with 
ouf politicians, ahd; wheth¢r they wish to nominate 4 
P evident or select a borough conétable, they must meet 
in grand conclave, with all tue paraphefnalia of speeches, 
resolutions, etc., that constitute the staple Of bh 
gatherings. Thus it is that, during the last week, Phila- 
delphia has been the grand rallying-point of patriotic 
delegates f:0m all parts of the land, who have promised 
themselves and their constituents that a Convention 
would be the great panacea for national disord<re, would 
encourage the President, by endorsing and sustaining 
his policy, and harmonize and unify the feelings that 
sectiotial - ditcords and jealousies bad disturbed and 
embittered. Some anticipated 4 stormy sessicn, and 
some a riot, but such forebodings of evil ba¥e; happily, 
been disappointed. The Convention met, did its Work 
and adjourned, with no more disorder than inevitably 
attends any large gathering, and iis record is now before 
the country, either to shape the policy of the future, 
or else to show how tutile are al! schemes that do not 
— With tle popular will and enlist the popular sym- 
pathy. 

The watering-placcs have becn jess éréwdéd this 
seasou than they usually are, but their attractions lia¥e 
not been diminished; and all diversions that occupy 
the attention of such resorts have been regularly pre- 
sented. The Continental Hotel, at Long Branch, 60 
well-known to the frequenters of that favorite retreat, 
gave a fine entertainmenta week ago, which was largely 
attended and well managed, the hotel band furnishing 
the music; and on Friday lust # grand ball came off at 
the same hotel, which was the crowning effort of the 
searon, and gave unbounded sat sf ction to the devotees 
of Terpsichore and the guests and patrons of the estab- 
lishment. 

In the way of amusements in the city there is little of 
which to make note. Bryant still reigns at Wallack’s; 
the “ Ice Witch” attracts the the patrons of the Ulym- 
pic; the Han!on Brothers are exhibiting their feats at 
Wood’s; but active preparations are making for the fall 
campaign, and very soon we shall have presentations 
worthy the name, 

Mr. Draper, who some time since gave a Very pleasant 
season of lish opera, intends next week to repeat 
his effort, and, with a new troupe, to present some of 
the pieces that before gave so much: satis act on. 

Great preparations are being made by Mr. Grau at the 
new French Theatre, for the recepiion of the great 
tragedienne, Madame Adelaide Ristori, who is expected 
in this country about the middle of Sepiomber. The 
sensation created throughout the country by the mere 
mention ot the dis artiste’s name, is universal. 


attainments were 








RESOLUTIONS OF THE “ NATIONAL 
UNION CONVENTION,” 


The Convention held in Philadelphia, 
August 14-16, adopted the subjoined “ Platform” : 


The National Union Convention, now assembled in 
the City ot Philedelphia, composed of delegates from 
every Stat» and Territory in the Union, admonished by 
the solemn lessons whic!), for the last five years, it has 
pleased the Supreme Kuler of the universe to give to 
the Americau people; profoundly grateful for the return 
of ;eace, desiroue, as are a large majority of their coun- 
trymen, in all sincerity, to forget and forgive the pest 
reviring the Constitution as it comes to us from our 
ancestors, regarding the Union, in its restoration, as 
more sacred than ever, looking with deep anxiety into 
the future as of instant and continuing triel, here 
issues and proclaims the following declaration of 
principles and purposes on which they have with 
pertect unanimity agreed : 

Ist. We hail with gratitude to Almighty God the end 
of war and the return of peace to an afflicted and be- 
loved land. 

21. The war just closed has maintained the authority 
of the Constitution with all the powers which it confere, 
and all the restrictions which it imposes upon the 
Geveral Government unabridged and unaltered, and it 
has preserved the Union with the equal rights, dignity 
and authority of the States perfect and unimpaired. 

3d. Reprvsentation in the Congress of the United 
States and in the Electoral College 1s a right recognized 
by tne Constitution as abiding in every State, and as a 
duty imposed upon its p-ople, fundamental in its 


EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


.—On the ist instant the city pound 
me. ba “74 at work for abowt six weeks and had 
d owned 3,600 dope—one huucied s day. The largest 
preportion of the Lusiness was done in the beginu in g of 
the d0g season. ‘Lhe pound wus opencd op the 18th of 
June. 

—— The most extraordinary instance of patience on 
record in modern times ig thet of en Lilin@i~ ju'ge, WO 
listenec for two days while a couple of words etiurLeys 
were contending about the construet.on of an act of the 
Legirlaiure, and ihen enJled the discas#.on by quiedy 
remarking: “Gentlemen, (Le law is repealed. 

— The exports of petroleum from this country to 
Europe are rapicly increasing. The following stetem nt 
shows the comparative ex, o:ts to foreign cour tke in 
1865 and 1866, up to ihe dd insian’: 





1865. 1266. 

Ga) ons. Gallons. 
from New York, « + + 5,281,937 16,088, 28¢ 
From Philadeipuia, - + 1,621,777 12,043,214 
From B:Jtimore, « <« «+ 948,925 1,182,643 
From Boston, - «¢ «© 463,453 859,997 
Total, - - - - 1,716,092 80,184,142 


It will be seen that in 1866 the exporte are four times as 
large ae during the preceding year. 

=<: The Treasury Department is overrun with appli- 
cations for Lounty under the late provision of Congre 
but nothing eat be done with these claime for seve 
months, except to file them, The carrying out of the 
act demands an elaborate preparation, and soldiers ¢an 
gain nothing by crowding the Lasinees. Ip fect, the 
partment has uot even issued a form of application, ana 
it is probable that most of tue claims already presen 
Wiil be returned to the parties ior revis.on. 

— While cotme workmen were repairing the dam 
just above the Genesee Fal's, at Rochester, on Tuesday 
last, a temporary dam, cofieiructed to aid the main 
work, gave way, One men was swept. ver the * Middle 
Falls” and drowned, Another was wedged in between 
the head gates and the debris of the «tam, aud it was 
over an hour Lefore he was cxtricated frow bis perilous 
position, Anoiher man was swept under the ead gatcs 
into the race, and came near drowning. One mau who 
was swept over the dam caug!it hold of a timber op the 
edge of the Falls aud was saved. 


— The Denver News announces that a new daily line 
ot stage coaches ie to be put on the Smoky Hill route 
immediately. The road is now being stocked, and the 
coaches will commence running about the lst of Bep- 
tember, 


— Favorable accounts have teen received from the 
west-rn portion of the country with regard to the dis- 
position which is manifested in connection with a fair 
representation of its industrial and producing facilities 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 


— The granite arch at Plymonth, over the place 
where the P lgrims first landed, which is to be twenty- 
five feet high when finished, his stopped at twelve feet, 
the funds being exhausted. 


—— In Central Georsia thousands of freedmen are 
agitating the question of immediate emigratign to Li- 
beria, This spirit was said to be rife among them at 
their late demonstration in Macon. 


—< Several young men who left Springficld, Mass., 
in April last, ior Montana, have returned, impressed 
with the iden tat that golden Territory is not all their 
tancy painted it, They visited eleven different mines, 
lost a round sum by the trip, and finally concluded thas 
home was the best place for them. 4 


— Walter Brown, of Portland, Maine, has accepted 
Joshua Ward's challenge to a sing.e scull race for $2,000 
or $3,000 « sile, with the provision that the contest take 

l ce at Porilend or New York, and not at Newburg, 

. ¥., as Ward proposed, 

—— The excellent prospects of the cranberry arops 
throughout Sout! Jersey, the present year, are ro 6n- 
couraging that double the number of ecres will be 
placed under cultivation next year, The company 
which was recently formed for ihat we express 
themselves well satisfied with the fact that the soilin 
Souih Jersey is admirably calctilated for producing 
abundant crops of these valuable bi rries. 


— The Chicago papers, now that the cholera has 
fairly made its appearance in that city, aasert that the 
disease has prevailed there ever rince tie early put of 
June, but that the physicians, to avoid crea‘ing a panic, 
have called it by a mider name. Tue condition of the 
river, wh ch has become a stagnant bayou at that paiut, 
is assigned as a principal cause of tue violent outureak 
of the pestilence, 

—— There is a party of thirteen theological stndents 
from Andover, camped out on the beach at Rain Island, 
Sippican Harbor, Marion, Miss. They bave five A 
tents, blankets and commissary stores, a sailboat at 





nature and essential to the existence of our republi 
institutions, and neither Congress nor the General 
Government has any authority or power to deny this 
right to any, or withhold its enjoyment under the Con- 
stitution from the people thereof. 

4th. We call upon the people of the United States to 
elect to Congress as membe:s thereof none but men 
who admit this fundamental right of representation, 
and who will receive to seats their loyal representatives 
from every State iu allegiance to the United States, sub- 
ject to the constitutional right of each House to judge 
of the election retarns and qualifications of its own 
members. 

5th. The Constitution of the United States and the 
laws made in pursuance ther of are the supreme law of 
the land, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. All the powers 
not conf.rred by the Constitution upon the General 
Government now prohibited by it to the States are 
reserved to the States or the people thereo!, and amo..g 
the rights thus reserved to the States is the right to 
prescribe qualifications for the elective franchise 
ther in, which right Congress cannot interfere with. 
No State or convention of States has the right to witb- 
draw trom the Union, or to exclude, through their 
actions in Cougress or otherwise, any State or States 
from the Unioa. The unicn of these States is p: petual. 

6th. Such amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States may be made by the peopie thereof! as they 
may deem expedient, but only in the mode pointed out 
by its resolution, and in proposing such amendments, 
whether by Congress or a Convention, and in a te 
the eame, all the States of the Un‘on have an equal ap 
an indefeasible right t> a voice and a vote thereon. 

7th, Slavery is abolished and forever p: ohivited, and 
there is neither desire nor purpose on tho part of the 
Southern States that it should «ver be re-establisned 
upon the soil or within the jurisdiction of the Uniied 
Siates, and the enfranchised slaves in all the States of 
the Uniou should receive, in common wiih ali their 
inhabitants, equal protection in every right of person 
and property. 

Sth. ile we regard as utterly invalid, and never to 
be assumed or made of binding firce, any obligation 
incurred or undertaken in making war against the Uuited 
States, we bold the debt of the nation to be sacred and 
inviolable, and we proclaim our purpose in discharging 
this, as in —— all other national obligations, to 
maintain unimpaired and unimpeached the bLonor and 
the fuith ot the Republic, 

9th. It is the duty of the National Government to 
recognize the services of the Federal soldiers and sailors 
in ‘the contest just closed by mecting ;romptly and 
fully all their just and rightiul claims for the services 
they have render-d the nation, and by extending to 
those ef them who have eurvived, and to the widows 





and orphans of those who have fallen, the most generous 
and cons.derate care. 

10th, In Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, who iu his great office has proved steadfast iu bis 
| devotion to the Constitution, the laws, and interests of 
| bds country, unmoved by persecutions and undeserved 
reproach, having faith immeasurably in the people and 
| in the principles of the Government, we recocnize o 
| Chief Magistrate worthy of the nation and equa! to the 
| great crisis upon which his lot is cast, and we tender to 
} bim, in the discharge of his high aud responsible duties, 

our profound respect, and assurance of our cordiai and 
! sincere support. 


their disposal, aud an accomp.ished skipper, who acts 
in the capacities of cook, fisherman and pilot. They 
say they are enjoying theinselves b. tter than people at 
the fashionabie watering places. 

— Mr, Charles {. Willard, a well-known photo- 

apber of Philadelpuia, met with a sudden deuth on 
‘riday. He was passing along Fitth street, in that city, 
when be accidentally feli in‘o a deep cellar, recently 
excavated. Mr. Willard was the inventor of ciphers for 
tel. graphing, which were used in the army during the 
war. 


Foreign-—Let'ers recently received from Australia 
announce the arrival at Melbourne of one hundred 
thousand salmon, s a ond brown trout ova, forty per 
cent, of which were h t:hing iv the breeding pounds of 
the river Plenty in Tasmania, It is also stated tuat at 
least two thousand salmon fry, varying in .en.th irom 
nine inches to twelve inches, had left the fresh water 
and gone to sea, and that four hundred brown trout, 
about twelve inches !ong, the produce of the ova shipped 
in January, 1865, are thriving in ponds. 


— France possesses 61 regular theatrical companies; 
England, 37; Austria, 34; Prossia, 32; Italy, 24; and Rus- 
sia, 15. Tue towns which have the most theatres areParia, 
which has 40; London, 26; Nap'es and Milan, 13 each; 
Rome, Brussels and Turin, 10; Berlin, Vienna and Flo- 
rence, 9 (this comprises the concert-rooms of Vienna); 
Madrid, Venice an | Genoa, 8; Seville, 4: Lisvon, Ham- 
burg, Amsterdim, Bologna and Verona, 5. There are in 
Europe 1,480 theatres, although there are only 298 dis- 
tinct companies, Out o! these 4 only belong to Greece, 
4 to Turkey, 3 to Roumania and 1 to Servia. 


— Ten years ago there were but eight Lutheran 
twinisters in Paris, and oniy four Lutheran churches. 
Now the number of ministers is twenty-one, and they 
have under their charge fourtcen church’s aad chapels. 
Vast numbers of German laborers have been attraciedto 
Paris within a few years, and the whole population has 
been rapidly increasing. The Fr.nch Government, at 
its own expense, has recently erected a fine church tor 
the Lutherans, and bas legally transferred it to 
use, 


— The s'iver plate belonging to the royal family of 
Saxony, which has been sent to Pra,ue, weighs thirty 
tuns, and the crown jewels ten tuns. Most of the con- 
tents of the “Griine Gewd!be” has been sent to Munich, 


— It is officially stated (Mat the total number of 
ejectments in Ireland for the last six years was 3,129 
in the superior couris, giving an average of 521 a yeur, 
In the county and borough courts the sguregate num- 
bers were: for non-psy'nert, 22,910; ond for over 
holding, 11,125; the yearly averag: beiug 5,672. There 
were 95 replevin+, against 6,1¥3 aunual ejectments, or 
ove in 95. 

— Tt is said that Prince Christian, who has just 
married H lena, Victoria’s daug)ter, has induced the 
royal family to withdraw the prohibitions against 
smoking in Windsor Castle, and that the Queen has 
directed the architect of Balmoral to Laild a smoking- 
room in the royal residence in the Highlands, 

— A Calcutta letter says the misery and rum caused 
by the stoppage of Agra and Masterman'’s Bank in 
England promises to be greater than in 1830 and 1832, 
when the six great houses of Calcutta failed for 





£16,000,000, and paid only twenty-five per cent, 
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MR, SELH GREEN'S 1ROUT PONDS, ON SPKING CREEK, NEAR MUMFORD, MONROE CO., N. ¥.—FROM A PAIOi:OGRAPH BY N. 


ARTIFICIAL PROPACATION OF 
TROUT. 


Tne fact is now fully established that we can 
raise fish as readily as we raise cattle and sheep, 
and that a little outley of care and attention will provide 
us abundantly with this delicious kind of food. In 
France, for some years, the propagation of different 
varieties of the finny tribe has been attended with 
marked success, proving, conclusively, that ponds and 
givers, properly stocked witb spawn, would soon teem 
with millions of young fish, which, if protected, would 
rapidly attain growth and perfection. And as the de- 
mand for the denizens of the water as an article of food 
is constantly increasing, the profitable character of this 
branch of industry especially commends it to attention. 
Hitherto we have had little need in this country to 
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SPAWN AND YOUNG TROUT. 


to such means for gaining our supplies ; our 
umerous rivers and lakes teem with life, affording us 
oth variety and abundance of their treasures, while 
very little stream tempts the angler and rewards his 
effort. 

There is one varicty of fish, however, so delicious as 
food, and so much sought after as game by the sports- 
man, that it has entirely disappeared from many of our 
streams, and would soon become extinct. ‘his is the 
brook-trout, the delight of every disciple of Izaak 
Walton, and the god of the epicure. To the artificial 
Seta teas ainda oe anion 

turned, and with the most flattering 





pe It has been found entirely practicable to stock 
our. streams, under certain conditions, with an ever- 
pow hewn supply, and henceforward the raising of fish 
will become an important element of industry. Streams 
in which the fish already exist may thus be bountifully | 
stocked, or they may be introduced into waters where 


thus fill it with fish ina 
very short time. 

Our illustrations on this 
page show some of the 
features of pisciculture as 
practiced by Mr. Seth 
Green, of Mumford, N. Y., 
whose ekill must now 
give him a national repu- 
tation, and whose ponds 
ae the most extensive 
in the country. 

The most prolific trout 
stream within our know 
ledge is the Caledonia 
Spring. For fifty years it 
has been the resort of the 
angler; day and night the 
sporteaman pursues his 
finny game along its banks, 
and yet the supply seems 
rather to increase than 
dtminish. This celebrated 
trout brook rises from the 
rocks in the village of 
Caledonia, Livingston 
county, New York. Its 
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whole length is but one 
mile, when it unites with 
Allen’s Creek, one of the 




















easily obtain all the food 
they want all times of the 
year. Mr. Green has pur- 





















































tributaries of the Genesee, “4 chased this stream, and 
in the village of Mum- ad constructed his ponds 
ford. The stream falls F upon it. 
about fifty feet, from the 1 « The pond containing the 
springs to its junction =i le & ee largest fish and principal 
with Allen’s Creek. The ——— - — spawners was first con- 
country is thickly settled, §—/—| |—|— i structed. A strong volume 
and one of the richest oe were 7 a FS of water passes through 
and best farming towns *& |_| a Se L it from the main stream, 
in the State. The surface rm ' j ; the quantity received and 
of the land is quite level —| [— — f— discharged being so regu- 
with banks but little above aS x . ae ae a lated that there is no dan- 
the surface of the water ; jf | ger of overflowing. It 
The bottom of the 7 | enters under a wheel, 
stream is covered with aS = — mom which is so exactly fitted 
small white shells and L}- a to its place that not the 
gravel. The water is clear, = 2 2 is p= rhe escape, 
pure, and perfectly trans- Zs we and maintains a regular 
ject can be seen for three _ seventy-five feet long, 
or four rods very distinct- ms eS Tt twelve feet wide, and four 
ly. It is tinctured with |_| pn - +— or five feet deep. Mr. 
lime and sulphur. Its ne _} a Green’s dwelling is over 
temperature at the spring @ | the lower end of this pond, 
is forty-eight degrees the | —T : which affords shade and a 
whole year round, but -_ BS ® hiding-place for the trout 
down the stream three 2 ae Se fe | - ___§ when they choose to re- 
quarters of a mile it rise | r tirefrom view. There are 
in the hottest days i 4 from eight to ten thousand 
summer, to fifty-eight de- fish in this pond, and 


grees by night, but is 
down in the morning to 
fifty-two. In winter it set- 
tles sometimes to forty- 
three, but generally keeps 
up to forty-five or forty- 
six. The temperature of 
the water to Allen’s Creek 
is very even the year 
round, but very cold in 
summer and quite warm 





water enough for fifty 
times the number. A 
great deal of feed passes 
to them from the stream, 
but they are fed every 
day with fresh meat, chop- 
ped fine, and it is excit- 
ing to see this vast multi- 
tude dart to the surface as 
they see the coveted parti- 
cles descending. 








in winter, never freezing 
the very coldest weather. 
The water through the 


whole length of the creek, as well as every stone, stick, 
they never betore were found, since the spawn can be | weed and blade of grass, is alive and literally covered 
carried safely from place to place, any required distance; | with numerous insects and larve of flies summer and 


and any person who chooses to construct a pond may : winter, so that the trout, how®Ver numerous they are, 


HATCHING TROUGHS. 


Fig. 1 represents a sin- 
gle egg as it leaves the 





q 





female trout; it is almost | 


a clear white, with the exception of a small dark spot 
in the centre. Fig. 2 shows a small dark line across 
the egg—the embryo fish. Fig. 3 shows the young fry 
after it has broken itesac. Fig. 4 shows the fish at 


A IWO-EBABR OLD ZTKOUT—FULL SIZE. 
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a@ more advanced stage, the sac being much smaller, 
having been nearly absorbed; and Fig. 5 repre- 
sents the fish after the entire disappearance (by 
absorption) of the sac, At this stage it begins to feed, 
and grows very rapidly under favorable circumstances 
—that is, in pure spring water of the right temperature 
and with plenty of teed. The latter is the first thing 
sought for by the young fish, and the habit or instinct 
thus early developed strengthens and remains until 
extinguished with life. 

The reader can judge of the rapid growth of trout by 
comparing Fig. 5 with the cut representing a two-year- 





WHFEL BY WHICH THE SUPPLY OF WATER IS RE- 


GULATED, AND THE FISH PKEVENTED FROM 
ESCAPING] 
old on this page. The trout produces from two hundred 


to two thousand spawn, each according to their size and 
age. Aiter obtaining the spawn, it is placed in the 
uatcbing-troughs, which are covered by a suitable house 
to screen the young trout from the glare of the sun, 
and protect them from storms of hail, that might in a 
moment destroy thousands of them, and from a heavy 
fall of rain, that would wash them from the troughs 
where they are kept several weeks after hatching. 

Mr. Green’s troughs are three in number: The water 
is brought from the main stream through bored logs 
and received into a tank (A), six feet long, two feet eight 
inches wide, and a foot and a half deep, entering at B, 
from whence it passes through six strainers (c cc cc C). 
At D it passes into th 
trough E, running entire y 
across the end of the 
bouse, and from then 
by small gates (which #6 
regulated at pleasure '' 
increase or diminish tLe 
flow of water) it passes 
into the several hatching- 
trouehs (F FF). Th 
troughs are subdivided, cr 
rather, two are placed tc- 


gether, and between them 
are p: ssages (H H) for con 
veniently distributing t 
spawn, inspecting the 


operation of hatching, and 
feeding the young fish. It 
will be cbserved that the 
troughs are partitioned 
into small squares. By 
this arrangement tbe 
force of the current is 
checked at each bar, an! 
the trout are prevented 
from huddling in a mss 
avd becoming suffocated, 
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The space (I) on one side is 
® platform, having a stove 
and the various conveniences 
for feeding, etc. At one end 
(J) is a pond eighteen feet 
square, with about two feet 
depth of water. If by any 
means trout escape from 
the troughs, they cannot get 
beyond this pond, and the 
room is smple for keeping 
millions until they are two 
or three inches long. From 
this pond the water passes 
at K into the main stream. 

The hatching-house and 
troughs, though not expen- 
sive, are complete in ar- 
rangement, and are fulfilling 
the highest anticipations of 
their persevering and enter- 
prising proprietor. The bot 
toms of the troughs are 
covered with small clean 
gravel, over which the water 
passes by gevtle flow. Thus 
prepared, they are ready 
or the reception of the im- 
pregnaied spawn, which are 
spread evenly over the 
gravel by a dexterous move- 
ment of the water—the 
spawn not being touched or 
allowed to come in contact 
with anything but the water 
and gravel. Impregnated 
spawn sink to the bottom, 
even in water running with 
considerable force, and will 
remain stationary, if undis- 
turbed, until the young fish 
begin their efforts for a re- 
lease frgm confinement. In from fifteen to twen'y 
days aiter the spawn are deposited, the young fish 
Fig. 2) is discernible with the naked eye. 





MR. JAMES MAXWELL, OF THE SUSQUEHANNA 
B, B, CLUB, WILKESBARRE, PA. 





The spawn can be transported from the eighth to the | 
fifteentl day after impregnation, in glass bottles filled | 
with water, by express to any part of the country, with | 
safety, and will nearly all hatch if distributed thinly 
over well-prepared gravel beds in the stream near the 
spring, where the current is gentle and the tempera- 
ture remains f:om forty to forty-six degrees through 
the winter, and will nearly all take care of themselves 
atter hatching through the spring and summer, and 
grow to from three to five inches in length by fall. 
This is the easiest and cheapest way to stock all 
streams aud ponds where the temperature and water 
will permit. But where they will not, then they must 
be stocked with trout. 


An outlay of from five to five hundred dollars,in spawn 
and preparing the stream and gravel beds, according 
to the amount any one may feel disposed to 
invest, will produce a corresponding show in the early 
spring of young trout. Some of these young trout will 
spawn in the fall, and all the fall following, and with 
proper care wili in a few years fully stock the stream or 
pond, and will pay the owner and angler for all the 
expense and trouble, in the very exciting sport of 
taking them on the fiy, as well as a delicious meal daily. 


The advantage of artificial fish-culture over the 
natural process, when properly pursued, is most 
striking. Under the most favorable circumstances to 
be expected, it is estimated that only about five to ten 
per cent. of spawn come to maturity in creeks. They 
ave fed upon by other fish; washed from spawning- 
beds by floods; covered up with sediment; “gobbled 
up’’—in settled localities—by ducks and geese, and in 
various other ways destroyed. Besides all this, the few 
trout which do mature in the natural way are killed 
out of season in spite of laws designed to protect them; 
driven from their former homes by the poison from 
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activity and endurance. In 
1862 he enlisted in the 1434 
Regiment P, V., from Lau- 
zerne County, and served 
three years with the regi- 
ment, being fortunate 
enough to escape with life 
and limb from the dangers 
of many a stirring scene 
of strife and carnage in the 
South. On his return home 
he became an active mem- 
ber of the Susquehanna 
Club, and is now its represen- 
tative player. Although an 
excellent general player, he 
more particularly excels in 
catching, rarely failing to 
hold every bali passing the 
batsman. His fearlessne: . 
of swiftly batted or throw. 
balls also specially qualifi 

him to ‘play a base, and in 
any position in the field be 
is a valuable man. Beiv, 
an accurate and strong 
thrower, and s sure catch, 
he [can take an out-field 
position most creditably, 
and as regards endurance 
and pluck, he has few equals, 
his war experience having 
given him a thorough train- 
ing in this respect. In fact, 
we question whether any ot 
the “crack” metropolitan 
organizations have a player 
who surpasses him in hi 
physical qualifications, how- 
soever their experience 
may give them an idvan- 
tige. Socially, “Jimmy” is 
a favorite with all, and is 


tanneries, and filth from other manufacturing establish- | held in bigh estimation by his club. We shali give in 


ments, while the road and field washings cover the 
gravel beds where only trout will spawn. Those who 
would raise fish, and especially trout, must provide 
them with pure spring waler, and ponds protected as 
carefully as they would protect their orchards from 
worms, or their flocks from wolves. 








OUR BASE-BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Nomper six of our portraits of prominent 
base-ball players is that of Mr. James Maxwell, the 
noted catcher of the Susquehanna Club of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., one of the recent accessions to the clubs belonging 
to the National Association. The Susquehanna Club 
was organized in July, 1865, by about twenty young 
men of Wilkesbarre; the majority of whom were 
practically ignorant of base-ball as improved by the 
National Association, the game of their school-boy days 
being the only one they were familiar with. It was 
not long, however, before they acquired the requisite 
skill, by practice, to place them on an equal footing 
with other clubs of the State outside of Philadelphia, 
several interesting encounters with the Wyoming Club, 
the Luzerne Club, Unions, of Kingston, Pawnee, of 
Plymouth, and lastly, their grand match with the cele- 
brated Athletics, rapidly educating them up to the point 
aimed at, they coming out of their contest with the 
champions of Philadelphia with a better average 
score than any other provincial organization of the 
State. 


Mr. Maxwell, the subject of our sketch, is now the 
catcher of the Susquehanna Club. He is a young min 
of twenty-four years of age, to whom a superabundance 
of invigorating outdoor exercise has imparted great 
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our next the portrait of Mr, E. G, Seldon, of the Ches- 
ter Club, Norwich, Conn, 
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QUESTIONS OF DOUBT. | 


Is a eecret still a secret 
If ‘tis to.d to two? | 

Js a socret still a secret 
When revealed to you? 

Every moria! bas his failings— 
Ho at least they say— 

If of onc’s fuulis you are awaro, 
Why need you teli them, pray? 

If a gossip mect a gossip 
Stopping for a chat, 

If a gossip meet a gossip, 
What to you is that? 

Every gossip bas her budget— 
Tales both old and new— 

Each one cons o’er her ample store, 
No matter falve or true. 


Ifa lady mect a lady 
Coming down the square, 
If a lady kiss a lady 
Need you stand and stare? 
very corner you are turning 
Need you pause to see 
Just how each pretty girl is dressed, 
Or wonder who ele be? 


Ifa dandy moct a dandy 
Rigged out spruce and trim, 
Ifa dandy meet a dandy 
Need you gaze and grin? 
Every sign-post for the tailors 
Must show the style about, 
Need you look as if to ask 
Does “ Mother know you're out?” 





If a trav'ler meet a trav'ler 
On our strect railway, 

If a trav’ler crowd a trav'ler, 
Which shali get up, pray? 

Every turning has its troubles— 
Tell me why should we 

Make ali unhappy ‘round our path, 
When all m‘ght happy be? 














A LIVING TOMB. | 


Tre day was drawing toa close. The sky was | 
sblaze with the yellow glow of the setting sun, 
whose long, slanting rays rested upon the preci- 
pitous side of the hills whici cluster around the 
fiudson where it enters the Highlands, The 
verdant coloring of the hills was half merged in 
ihe glistening watcr, producing a golden-green, 
shivomering, dreamy tint upon the placid surface. 

Floating with the tide, scarcely a ripple marking 
che slight progress we mace before the almost un- 
‘elt wind, three young men sat in a sharp-prowed | 
ittle sail-boat. 

Ite owner, Harry King, sat in the stern, steer- 
ng ; Charlie Thorpe, a friend, who had never be- 
fore visited that section, and whom we were 
ntroducing to the beautiful natural scenery, was 
derched upon the heel of the bowsprit, while I sat 
n the centre of the boat. 

Although a long residence in the vicinity had 
sendered Harry and I somewhat unsusceptible to 
hhe grandeur of the scene, it was not in human 
aature to gaze down tlie long perspective without | 
sentiments of admiration and awe, 

Here were the giant hills clad in radiant green, 
ewering up on eiiler side, bold, rugged, sharvly 
gutlined against the summer sky, across which 
luaied a few fleecy, crimson-edged clouds, seem- 
ngly scarcely elevated above tue mountain-tops. 
8elow and above, the river was hemmed in by the 
sverlasting rocks, and, from its surface, no eye 
sould determine the moment when over these lofty 
acights would come the furious tempests which 
sre so common in this region. 

Utterly abandoned to the influence of the mo- 
ment, without a thought o’ the material world, 
yearcely realizing its existence in the presence of 
the grand spectacle and the thoughts it engen- 
Jered, wo “ took no note of time.” 

A few river craft were lying at anchor or be- 
salmed, 20d sweeping unresistingly with the tide 
down the resplendent aisle between the guardians 
of the beautiful stream. 

The air was warm, and the mere shadow of a 
preezo—it seemed no more—scarcely rippled the 
sheeny surface. A steamer, waving its forward 

t gracefully, glided into view, apparently 
Cee the solid mountains to the south, so abrupt 
and so well-concealed was the river’s course. For 
& moment we gazed at her “walking the waters 
tike a thing of life,” curving gently and with a 
gracoful ease around the watery c'rcle, and then 
speoding on up the long stretch with a spark'ing 
fountain of many-colored drops wreathing her 
sharp bow. 

“Ten't that beautiful?” exclaimed Harry, as 
ghe cut her swift way through the gleaming 
water between the white sails of the becalmed | 
river craft. 

“Beautiful! that doesn’t express half of it. | 
It is grand—glorious—it is unequaled !” 

An exclamation of alarm at that moment broke 
from Harry's lips. We followed his gaze, and 
saw a epectacle which made us tremble for our 





Right up over our heads, having swept over 
the mountains unnoticed by me, was a huge, 
ragged-edged cloud, black as night, whirled 
hither and thither in great masses by the furious 
wind, which, it was apparent, was raging in upper 

ace. The tree-tops on the mouutain-side 
already felt tho blast, and we saw them tremble 
and bow low before its ficrce onset. Clouds of 
dust, interepersed witb leaves, rose, in wide circles, 
up until] swallowed by the distance. @n the as 
yot quiet water, the wild commotion in upper air 
qwas plainly sketched, but we had no time to 
observe the grandeur of the rising storm. It 
menaced us with dangers more powerful in their 
influences than its own sublime features. 

‘Down with that sail!” shouted Harry, after 
his first glance upward, 


| to the exclusion of the water, and vainly tried to 
avail myself of the knowledge. 


' action of my life” would be too weak to express 


fiends from the lower world, darting hither and 


We dashed at the lines which held it, but, in 
our inexperience, rendered the lowering of the sail 
more d ficult, if not impossibie. 

“Hurry! hurry! for God’s sake be quick!” 
said he again, as he braced himeelf for the shock, 
but still keeping his hancs upon the tiller-ropes, 
to bring her up after the first concussion. 

We pulled and strained at the tightly-knotted 
ropes, but found it impossible, in our nervous 
excitement, tu loosen them, And while we 
labored and taxed our muscles to their utmost, 
we could see the tempest swooping down the 
mountain-side, carrying destruction in its path, 
uprooting and dashing down the steep, rocky 
dec.ivity the trees which had grown there in the 
scanty soil, 

“Take the rudder!” shouted Harry, just a 
momeut before the storm reached us. 

I sprang toward it ; Harry, who understood the 
Management of the boat, leaped from his seat 
and darted toward the little mast. Before he 
could reach it the howling wind struck our dis- 
proportionate sail. 

I heard a sharp crack, a terrific rushing, as if 
sea long dammed up and at length released by a 
narrow opening, a tearing sound from the broad 
sail, a shrill scream from Thorpe, and saw 
myriads of brilliant sparks fleeting by, and the 
next mstant was floundering in the water, but 
ha’f conscious, having received a Llow from some 
object in the b at as she went over. A terrible, 
suffocat ng sensation at my lungs oppressed me, 
and a fierce ringing and tbropbing in my head 
almost crazed me, 

All around was dark. The faint wash of the ° 
waves came to my ears as from a great distance 
convincing me that I was in the water, and not | 
far below the surface, I was a good swimmer, | 
but iv this horrible position it seemed useless to | 
attempt it. 

I had consciousness sufficient left to know that, 
under ordinary circumstances, I would rise to the 
surface by the mere buoyancy of my body. I 
knew I was not in the land of spirits, for I had 
retained a slight knowledge of all that had trans- 
pired from the moment the storm burst upon us; 
and a sharp, goading pain in my side admonished 
me that I had not escaped injury. 

I was choking ; my head whirled in maddening 
circles, and there was a fierce griping pain in my 
lungs that cried for air! air! I threw my arms 
out wildly, and they struck against some hard sub- 
stance above me. Instinctively I looked up, and 
saw a little ray of light penetrating some dark 
object which, I could see, enveloped me on every 
side. It flasied upon me instantly that I was 
under the boat. 

I recollected at that moment of having heard 
that between the upper boundary of the water 
and the bottom of an overturned boat there was 
to be found a space in which the air was collected, 





During this time, though it could not have 
been more than a moment or two, the griping 
pain in my lungs was increasing, and my brain 
throbbed fiercely, as if it would burst from its 
confinement. My throat contracted and expanded 
spasmodically, and I suffered excruciating agony, 
but my mental powers were preternaturally 
active. 

The common assertion that “I saw every 


the vivid distinctness with which the least actions 
of my life—actions which I had forgotten years 
before—were portrayed for a brief moment before 
my mental vision. 

I struggled to reach the gunwale of the boat, 
but I was so entangled in the rigging that it 
would have been impossible to clear myself and 
float out before nature would give up the struggle. 

Already I began to see dim shapes, horrible as 





thither through the water, staring at me with | 
great goggle eyes, that wore a famished, eager 
look, as if they only awaited my succumbing to | 


| devour me. The simple fear of death was not so 


powerful as might be supposed ; but the thought, 
so horrible, of being devoured by these submarine 
anthropophagi, infused new life into my almost 


‘exhausted frame, and gave me s momentary 


acquisition of power to escape such a fearful 
burial. j 

I lay on my back with my feet toward the stern | 
of the boat, my head resting on one of the seats— | 
between the seats and the bottom of the boat— | 
my lower limbs entangled in the snake-like | 
cordage, 

I placed my elbows upon tho seat under my 
head and raised the upper part of my body to- 
ward the bottom of the boat; but the strength 
faded from my arms and I sank again. 

| My blood throbbed vehemently in every pulse— 
mighty beats of my life-current, clamoring for re- 
lease from its forced confinement, and I receiving 
all the torture of its struggles. A thousand 
needle-points pricked my fingers and toes, pro- 
ducing a dull sensation—a benumbed semblance 
of pain. I was sick and faint, gradually losing 


| strength and all disposition to struggle for life. | 


But the horrible forms, invested with a phos- 
phorescent light, became more distinct, and 
crowded near with each succeeding pulse-beat, as 
if they were fearful lest the breath would leave 
the body befcre they discovered it. 

That was the impression I had then, and it | 
roused me to action. I toiled desperately t> raise 
my upturned face to the space betwegn the drown- 
ing water and the hard planking, but my arms | 
gave way repeatedly despite my trantic struggles, 
At length, when I had revived myself for a last 
effort, the boat lurched heavily, and that threw | 
my face up into the open space where was collected 
the bicssed air. 
one hurried, gasping breath ; but never was am- 
brosia so sweet; never before did mortal realize 
the tranecendent bliss of the gods—aud the water 
waveé back overme. My strength revived, and I 
again essayed to breathe in the fresh, delicious | 
atmosphere ; but my arms had become weak, and 


| first, as if the water was a dense, clammy sub- | 
| Stance which refused to receive me; then the 


| speed increased, and I seemed to be fal ing’ through | 


, soothingly, and fascinating me with their glitter- 
| ing, mesmeric eyes. 


Jusi one heavenly moment—just | 


before my lips could open to take in the precious 
draught, they withered under me, and I sank 
down among the horrible water-fiends that erowded 
still closer around, with a fiery glitter in their 
eyes as they surveyed their prospective prey. 

Not more than a minute could have elapsed, 





since my first immersion, but to me it seemed an 

age. in mymind I had turned over almost count- 

less plans of escape, but each one was abandoned | 
as soon as thought of. My limbs were go en- | 
tangled in the rigging that I had at once given | 
up all hope of releasing them in time to drop , 
under the boat and rise on the outside, and now | 
my waning strength warned me that to do it at 
this juncture would be but to drop into the | 
cavernous jaws that impatiently gaped to receive 

me. 

My heart throbbed fearfully, and the blood | 
rushed and seethed along the turgid veins as if it 
would tear them asunder. My limbs and body | 
seemed to be gradually swelling to prodigious | 
dimensions, and I wondered, even while desper- 
ately struggling, how such a small vessel could | 
contain a colossus of my proportions, 

I was on the point of succumbing to the stupor ' 
which was rapidly stealing over me. The agony | 
of my throbbing head grew less, and dull. The | 
boat expanded until it covered and shrouded a | 
vast area of the dismal fluid. The little ray of 
light which streamed down into the dark water 
was obscured, and I began to sink ; very slowly at 


space, and had s dull consciousness that, when 
the motion ceased, I would be in the spirit-land. 
Then my senses were wrapped in a delicious 
stupor, and the water trembled under the deer 
notes of a grand symphony, in which the water- 
fiends took part, murmuring their weird notes 


But the spell was broken. There was a scram~ 
bling noise on the outside of the boat, and a 
moment afterward a voice. Though the tones 
were unnaturally loud, I knew that it was Harry 
who spoke. His voice was in strange contrast 
with the supernatural strains, and jarred unpleas- 
antly in the musical accord. As I was recalled 
to a sense of my peril, the sweet music died into 
a hoarse murmur from the gaping throats of the 
grim forms, as they saw their prey escaping at the 
moment they were assured of its possession. 

The love of life, which had been growing weaker 
every moment, suddenly grew strong, and with it 
came fresh strength and a return of the terrible 
pain. I made a frantic effort, placed my hands 
upon the seat, and, after a desperate struggle, 
during which I cleared away a portion of the 
cordage twisted around my feet, I succeeded in 
reaching once more the life-giving air. I had kept 
my mouth firmly closed during all those moments 
of mental and bodily torture; my teeth were set | 
together with a power sufficient to have ground | 
them to atoms, and my lips were locked until the 
blood, despite its fierce turmoil, was forced back 
from the white lines. But when my face reached 
the cool air, they opened with a spring, and took 
in a draught of life, which sent the blood whirling 
still more furiously through my exhausted frame, 
and redoubled the torture ; and it drove away the 
gnashing water-fiends, though they still hovered 
around and under the boat, thoughtfully paddling 
the dark water, as if reflecting upon the length | 
of time during which I could exist upon the modi- | 
cum of air. 

As in a dream, I heard Harry’s voice, but though 
it sounded loud and harsh, his words were barely 
distinguishable, 

** Poor Champ! he is gone!” saidhe, “I would 
have given my life to have saved his!” 

* He must be under the boat,” said Thorpe. 
“Ho was a good swimmer ; and unless stunned 
or tangled in the rigging, we would have seen 
him before now.” 

Then I sank below the surface as my strength 
gave way; but the few inspirations I had been 
able to make had so revived me that I was not 
wholly helpless. I recollected that presence of 
mind was always recommended to persons in 
peril, and as the danger appeared to grow less 
formidable by familiarity, I did not despair of 
regaining sufficient strength to inform them of 
my positio.; therefore I husbanded it as 
much as possible, but making what exertion I 
could to free my limbs from the encircling ropes. 
At one moment hope would rise high, and the 
next my burning, whirling brain would conjure 
| fearful images of death in this horrible form, and, 

half crazed, I would open my lips to shriek, but 
, to have it strangled cre it left my tongue. Then 
| the water-fiends drew near, and leered at me with 
| their ovre eyes until I shuddered with fear, and 
painfully raised my throbbing head into-the cir- 
cumscribed space and drank—oh, how eagerly !|— 
the precious air, until, exhausted, I dropped below 
the surface. 

They moved on the upturned boat, and the 
little ray of light streamed down through the 
shimmering water like an angel's finger-tip, 
diffusing its cheering light not only on the confined 
water, but around my heart, with a gleam of hope- 
fulness. 

I examined it closely for some time, unable to 











account for it, but at length remembered that a 
plug had been fitted into the bottom ot the boat, 
and knew that to its being out I owed the replenish- 
ment of my small stock of air. 

The water beat against the boat with a muffled 


| sound, uhintermitting, regular as the strokes of 


a clock, and even rhythmical to my preternatur- 
ally acute sonses. 
“Lf I could only get my feet elear, they would 
drop, and I eould inhale without difficulty,” I 
thought, as each surge of the boat threw me 
under. But the more I strugyled the more 
securely seemed the knots to be ticd about them, 
ané for a time I relinquished the attempt as too 


of suffocation became unendurable, did I exert my 
strength to raise my face. 

The open space between the bout and the water 
did not exceed six inches, but it was sufficient, 
with a constant change, to have suppurted life if 
it had been possible to keep my face in it. 

Death occasionally suggested itself, but 1 was 
so occupied with the plans that I had not time to 
think even of eternity. I still retained life, and 
gradually gained strength as tho feverish heat of 
my blood was tempered by aération, and became 
more hupeful of rescue. 

While drinking the -reviving draught after an 
unusual'y long immersion, I beard Harry shout- 
ing, but before I could distinguish words, the 
boat gave a sudden lurch, and was pulled rapidly 
through the water, while many voices joined ina 
cry that sounded like a distant cheer. 

** They are rescued,” I thought, ‘and I will be 
left here to perish.” 

Maddened by the thought, I kicked the planking, 
and struggled frantically to be heard; but my 
tongue refused utterance, and I was soon com- 
pelled to desist. 

“OQ God! deliver me from this doom,” I 
groaned inwardly, as the water-fiends again 
erowded around and mocked my agony, licking 
their'shriveled lips in anticipation. 

The water around me grew darker. A epark 
shot across my eyes; then another and another, 
until the black space under and around me was 
filed by them; some wandering hither and 
thither in a dreamy manner, others darting by 
with the speed of thoug)it, crossing and recross- 
ing the dark expanse, winding in and out, until 

my eyes ached following their brilliant course. 
Sharp, gleaming eyes in the midst of these whirl- 
ing sparks gazed at me, and I thought I could 
read my fate in them : ' 

“Melancholy accident; boat capsized; one 
man drowned ; rescue of two persons from the 
overturned boat.” 

A few tears, a draping for the burial, a little 
gathering in a pleasant room looking out upon 
the river, where now were seated my mother and 
sister, unconscious of my deadly peril; their 
grief at the loss of the only one they called 
relative; a winding procession following to the 
grave the remains of one who, until this fatal 
day, scarce thought of death. I heard the earth 
and pebbles fall with a hollow sound upon the 
coffin, and the sobs swelling up from the bosoms 
of those loved ones whom I claimed as my own; 
and the washing of the water formed an appro- 
priate requiem, 

All this I saw pictured in the glaring eyes of 
my enemies, and it nerved me to desperation. 
My arms received tenfold strength; my brain 
grew clear in an instant, and the sparkling 
shower ceased, leaving the water cold and black, 
except where the blessed ray streamed down 
through the little orifice, a visitant from the 
upper world. 

“What would I not give were I but on the 


| other side of this shell which encircles me!” 


It might have weighed tuns instead of pounds, 
so far as my reaching it was concerned. 

I beat the thin planks furiously with my water- 
soaked boots, and varied my voice in a feeble'cry, 
which, in that narrow space, sounded like the 
muttering thunder. But as no response was elicited 
1 was forced to the conclusion that I had been 


| unheard. 


Then all was still. Tho voices had ceasod, and 
Iwas deprived of companionship. Why did not 
those whom I had cherished, now exert themselves 
to save me? They had professed the most 
thoughtful fnendsiip; but now, when I most 
needed it, no hand, of all those I had thought 
would serve me in my need, was extended to draw 
me from my perilous situation. 

“Ab, friendship! what art thou ?” 

A swift, fleeting shadow—a nonentity but 
when the sky is clear and fortune smiles. Lelt 
here alone to die! To mark the feeble quiverings 
of a heart that would have its last drop of blood 
wrung from it ere harm could come to them. 
To gaze with fearful eyes upon the grim array 
that was already advancing to devour me. Left 
here alone, with not one friend to cheer the last 
hours of life. To die and be forgotten ; and while 
help was yet near, They must know I am here! 
Why don't they look? cast but one glance upon 
my tomb? Alas! ticy are saved, and it matters 
little to them that another life hangs in the 
balance. 

** Is there no hope ?” 

In the glittering eyes around me I read the 
response ; 

** None |” 

“But I will not die! So young, with such 
promising prospecta of usefulness in the world! 
Surely, Providence never intended that I should 
die in this horrible manner. Oh, no! I cannot 
believe it! There is yet a hope. But where? 
Is it in the feeble body? No! It scarce contains 
sufficient strength to lift the swollen face up to the 
air of heaven! Is it by means of thozc I called 
‘my friends?’ No! They have deserted me when 
I most needed their assistance. Is it tocome from 
the outside world? Ha! ha! What does it 
know of me and my danger? What would it care, 
if it did? I must perish!” and from the mur- 
muring wate:-fiends came the dismal echo: 

* Perish |” 

“Tt is but a moment of agony if I so will it. I 
have but to cease all effort and sink into uncon- 
sciousness—but before I succumb I must once 
more breathe the pure air. Then, farewell, earth ! 
Farewell, mother! Farewell, sister! Farewell— 
To what besides have I to bid farewell? Surely, 
not to the professed friends who deserted me? 
No!” 

Thus I raved. 

The regular beat of the waves soothed me, and 
the little orifice in the boat was tinted with beau- 
tiful colors—a blending ot the rainbow-hues, soit 
and mellow, widening from the little opening and 
circling down through the dark waters, imparting 


‘ exhausting. Only at intervals, when the feeling | to it a portion of their own beautiful coloring. The , 
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waves were transformed into musical cadences 
that glided into my ears, now soft and plaintive, 
as if grieving for me, and an intermingling of 
voices that thrilled and yet lulled me to rest, 

The pain of my head subsided so perceptibly, so 
gently, that it seemed as if it were a tangible body 
releasing its grasp. Then the notes grew loud 
and discordant, swelling into a grand crescendo, 
until the whole earth appeared filled with the 
harsh clangor, the decreasing pain shot up anew, 
and the choked blood careered with terrible velo- 
city through the swollen veins. But with the pain 
came returning consciousness and a@ love of life, 
which prompted me to make one more effort to 
save myself, 

It was apparent that the boat was in motion, 
but whither I could not conjecture. It might be 
that the steamer we had seen just before the 
catastrophe had taken the boat in tow. If so, 
salvation was impossible, for already the water 
seethed up in the little air-chamber, and threat- 
ened to cut off even that scanty source of life, 
Animated by the thought, I struggled wildly, 
furiously, and, oh, thank God! I succeeded in 
clearing my feet trom the entangled lines, and, as 
they slowly sank, my head rose until I could press 
my lips to the orifice ; and, oh, how sweet were the 
long, continuous draughts! 

“*I may be saved yet!” was the thought that 
sent a thrill of hope through my system. It was 
not difficult to keep my mouth pressed to the air- 
hole, and not much strength was required to pre- 
serve my hold upon the rack in the bottom of the 
boat. 

My feet dangled in the water below, at times 
coming in contact with the streaming cordage, 
and onze they struck against the mast, which I 
discovered had been broken off short, within a 
yard of its foot. 

The speed of the boat increased. The waters 
murmured hoarsely on the outside, and the spray 
sometimes entered; but this was nothing com- 
pared with my former situation. That the boat 
would soon reach the shore I was convinced by 
the fact that the tide ran at a right angle with our 
course, 

Voices occasionally reached me, and 1 was 
strongly tempted to raise my feeble voice in reply 
but I resisted the temptation, and reserved my 
strength until it would be of service. 

The boat jarred, and some one stood up on it. I 
placed my lips to the opening, and uttered a cry, 
which, though uttered with all my power, was so 
quavering and plaintive that I could scarcely be- 
lieve it my own. 

** Halloo! who is that ?” cried Harry. 

** Wino is what?” replied some one. 

* Somebody spoke, and it was Champ’s voice.” 

Again I uttered my quavering call, and this time 
Harry discovered my situation. 

“* My God !” said he ; “‘ Champ, is that you ?” 

* It is,” I replied, faintly. 

‘How did you—— But this is no time for 
asking questions. Back water, men! he 1s under 
the boat!” Then to me: 

** Can’t you drop under the boat and rise on the 
outside ?” 

**T am too weak.” 

** Heavens! what isto be done? I'll come down 
for you.” 

** No,” said I, “‘ I am almost helpless. 
are we from the shore ?” 

** Only a few yards.” 

* Stop in about four feet of water.” 

“Allright. Keep up your spirits; wo’ll soon 
have you ashore.” Theu to himself: 

** My God! that’s horrible! Only to think of it !” 

A rude jar almost tore my grip from the grating. 

“Carefully, boys,” said Harry. Then to me, 
doubtingly, as if he expected no answer : 

**Did you feel that ?” 

“ Por God’s sake don’t jar the boat so again.” 

‘Look out there,men! You'll be into that rock 
again.” 

** No fear, sir ; we'll be ashore in a minute.” 

** We are almost in, Champ.” 

* Pull slowly,” said I, ‘*T'll drop my feet when 
T can touch.” 

“Here we are. Back water, men! 
will do? Oan you touch, Champ?” 

** Yes.” 

My feet, swinging under the boat, floatedagainst 
a rock, but my limbs were so utterly powerless 
that they bent under me with the first addition of 
weight. At that moment a hand clutched my 
foot, and a human form rose up by my side. I 
loosened my stiffened fingers from the grating, fel] 
into Harry's crms, and tie next moment gazed 
upon the outer world in all its gorgeous splendor, 

The storm had passed by, and the hills were re- 
splendentiy beautiful in their e.neraid bright ver- 
dure. A single beam of war.a, yellow sunlight 
crowned the dark green summit of the opposite 
mountain, and brought into view one tree, which, 
thougu biasted and withered, still stood up among 
the contrasted vegetation to meet the giadsome 
light. Like that tree, bruised and withered, | 
jeaned on the shoulder of my friend, under the 
light uf heaven, surrounded by living torms, warm 
hearts and kind hands. 


How far 


There, that 








OnmixnG a VENTRILOQUIST.— Many amusing 
stories are told of the mauner in which ventriloquists 
have imposed upon the ignorant and unsuspecting, but 


the foliowing incident proves that, sometiines, the tabtes | 
may be turned and the joker himeeif made the object of 


sport. A physician says that he was going down the 
Mississippi, -ome months since, on a steamer whose 
engine was upon the deck, and he sauntered in that 
vicinity to see the working of the machinery. Near by 
stood a man apparently beat on the same object. In a 
few taoments a squeaking boise was heard on the oppo- 
site side of tue engine. Seizing the oil-can—a very large 
one, by the Way—tue engiveer sought out the dry spot, 
and, to prevent furtber Loise of tue sume kind, liberaily 


appiie. the coutents of his can toevery joint. All wens 
on well tor awhue, when tue squeaking was heard in 
anor ditecion. The oiling process waa rep-ated 
and quiet resiored; but as the eng neer was coming 
qguietiy a: ound toward the spot occupied by the doctor 
aud the stranger, he heard another squeak. This tame 
he detect d the true cause cf the difficu:ty. The stranyzer 
was a veutrilog ist. Walking direcldy up behind bim, 


he seized U e .sion. shed joker by the La. k oj the neck, | 


and emptied the conteuts o: the can down his spine. 
“There!"’ said he, “‘idon’t believe that engine will 


equeak again,” 





THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 


Some time since, the Executive Committee 
of the National Union Club at Washington issued a call 
for a Convention of Union men of all parties, to be held 
at Philadelphia, on the 1ith of August. The call met 
with a prompt response, and district conventions were 
held in all the States, to appoint delegates to attend the 
grand rally. For the first timein several years repre- 
sentatives from all the States and Territories have now 
met in counci!, with the object of harmonizing dis- 
cordant elements, and promoting good feeling and a 
speedy restoration of the Union. 

The Convention was organized with Major-General 
John A. Dix as temporary chairman, and the appoint- 
ment of the necessary committees. Senator Doolittle, 
of Wisconsin, was chosen president, and one delegate 
from each State and Territory appointed vice-president. 
The proceedings of the Convention were characterized 
with unusual harmony, very few speeches being made, 
and a sense of the grave responsibilities of the occa- 
sion prompting the members to act rather than to talk. 
The building in which the sessions were held, famil- 
iarly known as the “ Wigwam,”’ was not completed, 
and, in consequence, a considerable degree of discom- 
fort was experienced. We give a view of the exterior 
of the Wigwam, accor:Jling to the architect’s plan. It is 
ebout one hundred feet in width and one hundred and 
sixty feet deep. The root of the central portion 1s fifty 
feet above the floor, while that of the sides is forty feet. 
The main front of the building is finished with an 
imposing entrance, and large windows for light and air. 
On entering, there is a main floor cne hundred and 
thirty ieet long by seventy feet wide, on which planed 
board seats are placed for the delegates, with a platform 
| at the further end for the officers and for the repre- 
sentatives of the press. Rising on either side are 
sixteen tiers of standing-places, which will accommo 








| date four thousand or five th ho will ’ 
or five thousand persons, who | for relief, 


bave to stand. Over the main entrance, and facing the 
| President, there is a stand for a band of music. Under 
the amphitheatrical stands for reporters are committee- 
rooms, telegraph offices, bar-rooms, eic. The interior 
is decorated with flags and a portrait of Andrew John- 
| son, while from the platform rises an arch with thirty- 
six sections, each section being the armorial insignia of 
a State, with Pennsylvania as a keystone. The roof is 
| made water-tight with patent felting. 

An interesting incident occurred at the opening of 
the Convention, the delezates from Massachusetts and 
South Curolina entering the building arm-in-arm, 
causing the highest degree of excitement and enthu- 

| Silasm. Outside the Wigwam, the crowds of carriages 
and pedestrians, and the booths for refreshments, 
presented a busy, changing scene, only repeating, how- 
ever, the accompaniments ot all large gatherings. We 

“have devoted a considerable portion of our pages this 
week to illustrate the prominent features of this Con- 
vention, which, in many respects, is the most important 
ever heid in our country. 











THE CERMAN HOSPITAL. 


Taz want of a German Hospital in this city 
has long been felt, and the idea of erecting one fre- 
quently entertained. The first practical effort toward 
cacrying out this idea, was made by the directors‘of the 
German Society, who appo‘nted a special committee to 
accumulate a hospital fund by soliciting contributions, 
arranging concerts, and establishing aid societies. In 
1862 a charter was obtained from the Legirlature, and 
a Board of Trustees organized. A suitable site has 
been obtained, and the contract made for the erection 
of one pavilion, the corner-stone of which was laid on 
the 13th ult. 

Our German population manifested their interest in 
this movement by turning out in immense crowds, and 
making liberal contributions for the work. 

This hospital is to be built upon the ground inclosed 
by Seventy-sixth and Seventy-seventh streets and Lex- 
ington and Fourth avenues, 

The present project is to build two pavilions, an ad- 
ministrative building, also a building for a laundry, 
eugine and boi-er-room. 

Each pavilion is to be 167 feet long, and 52 feet wide 
at the ends, and 30 feet wide in the centre which forms 
the wards. 

The administrative building is to be 60 by 80 tect, and 
the laundry building is to be 42 by 60 feet. 

The pavilions are to have a cellar, basement, first and 
second stories and attic. The principal wards in the 
first and second stories are 106 feet long, 27 feet wide, 
and 16 feet ‘igh. They will accommodate thirty-two 
patients each, allowing 1,431 cubic feet to each patient. 

At one end of the pavilions adjoining the wards, are 
the physicians’ and nurses’ rooms, convalescent and 
dining-balls, pantry, scullery, linen-room, hoist-way, 
dumb-waiters, and a stairway 6 teet wide, with a plat- 
form of half the height of the story. 

At the opposite end of the pavilions are to be the 
water-closets, baths, lavatories, separated from the 
wards by a lobby. 

The wards are to be heated by hot air, the air being 


in the cellar. The cold air is to be conducted to these 
chambers from a large air-shaft outside of the building, 
receiving its supply some thirty fect above the surface 
of the ground, 

The basement is to be devoted to accident and oph- 
thdimic wards, examining and store-rooms, closets, etc. 
The attic is to be appropriated to private wards, attemd- 
ants’ rooms, also tank and ventilating chambers, Each 
pavilion is to have a surgical operating ward. 

The administrative building is to contain, in the base- 
ment, the princip# kitchen, apothecary’s room and 
laboratory, servants’ dining-ball and store-rooms. 

In the first story will be the Superintendent’s offices, 
his private apartments, public receptiou-rooms, library, 
etc. In the second story is to be a chapel, private wards 
and bedrooms. The upper story is to contain the 
opersting theatre and servants’ bedrooms. 

The buildings are to be built of hollow brick walls, 
with stone trimmings to doors and windows. The walls 
and ceilings in the wards are to be painted with oil, the 
floors will be laid with Georgia pine or oak, and waxed; 
the floors of bath and water-closef rooms are to be tiled. 
The buildings are to be connected by corridors which 
| will be inclosed in the basement, and to be an open 
colonnade ia first story with a balustrade on the roof 





| so as to afford communication in the basement, first | 


| and second stories, be.ween all the buildings. In the 
basement of the corridor will be a tram-way or track, 
like a railroad, .or trucks to convey food, clothing and 
| fuel, from one building to another, where it can be con- 
| veyed to all the stories by means of liits or dumb- 
waiters. 

The dead-house will be a separate building on the 
| ground fronting Lexington avenue. It will contain a 
| dead-chamber, an examination and watshman’s room; 

also an observation ward, lor contagious or doulbtiul 
diseases, 





heated by coils of eteam-pipes arranged in chambers | 


P. J. CULLINAN. 

Tus gentleman, whose portrait we publish 
this week, was reeently the happy instrument of saving 
the lives of four young ladies, who had ventured into 
water beyond a proper depth. Such acts of courage and 
daring are worthy of record, and one who risks bis life 
to save others deserves the regard of his race. 

The following t of the tr ction, which oc 
curred on the 8d of August, appeared in the duily 
papers: 

“On Friday afternoon last, about four o’clock, as a 
bevy of young girls, whose parents are among the guests 
at Thompson's hotel, at the Nevesink Highlands, were 
bathing in Shrewsbury river, near the steamboat land- 
ing, half a dozen of them got into the deep water, and 
four of them would probably have been drowned but for 
the timely assistance of a brave deliverer. With the 
alarm given this deliverer promptly appeared, in the 
person of a young gentleman of New York, Mr. P. J. 
Cullinan, who, without waiting even to take his watch 
from his pocket, plunged into the river, bringing up 
first one of the young ladies, and then one in each hand, 
who were lifted into boats brought to the rescue; but 
the fourth of the girls thus saved had gone to the bot- 
tom, and was secured by Mr. Cullinan only by diving 
and bringing her up by main strength. When brought 
to the shore she was completely insensible. She was a 
daughter of Gen. Hendrickson, a soldier of the Union 
army, in the late war, who bears something more in h's 
person of the evidences of his services to his country 
than Gen. Santa Anna. The names of the girls are 
Miss Isabella Adams, of New Orleans; Miss Ella Van 
Wie, of New Jersey; and Miss Emma Birkbeck of New 
York. Another of the party, Miss Henrietta Wallis, 
daughter of Dr. Geo. B. Wallis, of this city, being able to 
swim a little, not only saved herself, but a companion, 
Miss Mary Dodge, of New York, by pulling her ashore, 
and was instrumental in saving the others by instantly 








NEW JERSEY MARL PITS. 


Tue advantages of mar! as a fertilizer have 
been greatly overlooked in this country until within a 
very recent period. With our immense territory of 
rich soil in the new States, we had little care to 
improve lands worn out with long cultivation, and so 
neglected the means of maintaining the fertility of our 
farms, alihough they were often quite available. Of 
late years it has been found more advantageous to 
make lands adjacent to market as productive as 
possible, and immense sums have been expended for 
the various appliances which subserve that end. 
Among these, mail occupies a prominent place. It is 
found in almost inexhaustible quantities in many 
parts of the country, and can be profitably applied to 
almost any soil. The lower portions of New Jersey 
contain immense quantities of marl, and our illus- 
tration shows the manner of digging and sending it 
from the pits. It is easily cut out, and is thrown 
directly into the cars, which stand on convenient 
tracks, by which it is taken wherever it is needed. By 
ite use lands that were quite barren have been made to 
produce liberally, rewarding amply the labor and 
money expended upon them. 








BIERSTADT’S ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Tue London Saturday Review has the follow- 
ing appreciative notice of our countryman’s picture, 
exhibitiug in London: 


“Mr. Albert Bierstadt’s large picture of ‘The Rocky 
Mountains,’ exhibited separately in the Haymarket, is 
remarkavie for its re'iance on & kind of interest which 
the general chorus of critics has hitherto persistently 
declared to be insufficient for artistic purposes. The 
received theory is, that without human interest the 
materials of natural landscapes have no artistic avail- 
ableness, and that no natural scenery, however beauti- 
ful, can affect us in a work of art, uniess subtly cun- 
nected in our minds with associations of histo:y or 
tradition. Mr. Bierstadt is too true a lover of nature to 
teel bound by any such narrow theory as this, and his 
pictt.re is the iliustration of a scene which is absolutely 
devoid of all historic association whatever, and which, 
so far from being familiar to the eyes of tourists, had 
r mained unvisiied by white men uatil an exploring 
party, of which the artist was himself a member, dis- 
covered it in the year 1858, 

‘It is true that an Indian encempment is introduced 
in the foreground of the picture, but the strougest 
advocate of ‘human interest’ can scarcely maintain 
tuat the wretched existence of these savages confers 
any reflected glory of man’s achievement on these 
towering crests beyond. We may even further, and 
argue that the introduction of the Indian camp gives 
to the natural landscape an importance yet more over- 
whelming than if no human life were visible in its 
august presence. Here is a magnificent mountain- 
chain, a great series of natural fortresses, which all the 
power of the human race cannot remove, and which 
quietly stands in its place, armed with avalanche and 
giacier, and fortified with walls of solid rock ten thou- 
sand yards thick. Before this majestic strength of 
nature, here so inconvenient to westward-ma- ching 
| mun, and so unconquerable by him, even ull the armies 
| of the North would be as insignificant as an army of 
| ants betore Stonehenze; but the artist has not given us 

men in their force, but men in their decrepitude, the 
remnant of an ill-used and suffering people, seeking 
| respite and safety in the wilderness. And yet itis an 
| interesting picture—in many respects, the most inter- 
| esting landscape of the year. To some spectators, as 
| certainly to ourselves, these summits mey be no: the 
less sublime that nobody has yet lunched upon 
them, and ihese valleys not the lees beautiful because 
no large hotels have as yet been built in them for the 
accommodation of tourists. 

«We can well believe that in the very loncliness and 
remoteness of th's maguificent ssenery Mr. Bierstadt 
has found a kind of fascination. He was tie first artist 
who ever witnessed these glories, ard bis picture is the 
announcement of a discovery. This merit, such as it 
is, the work shares with many sketches which travelers 
bring home with them; but in this instance novelty of 
material is combined with unusual care and skill in 
artistic arrangement. This picture is not a piece of 
mere copyism of nature, but a work of thouyhiful and 
elaborate art. It is « vidi ntly not accurate in the topo- 
graph'c sense; the painter has ircely used materials 
| combined, it is ) robabie, from many mrmoranda; tlus 
| we know at once from the absence of ali stiffness and 

awkwardness in the comp sition. But notwithstanding 
this full use of artistic liberty, we receive no doubt a 
more complete impression of the character of the 
scenery than any picce of simple topography, how: ver 
conscientious, would have conveyed to us. It is lute 
summer and evening, an hour beiore sunset; the slant- 
ing sunshine lights vividly a sweet natural p.sture, with 
groups of magnificent trees; this pasture slopes gradu- 
ally to the margin of an exquisit-ly beautiful little iake, 
bounded by rocky p ecipices to the right and in front of 
us. Over these pours a white wate:tall, and, beyond 
tue waterfall, th» eye climbs range behind ranye of 
rocky eminenees, till it finds itself in the region of 
giaciers, and on the heights of eternal snow. These 
Rocky Mountains, it appears, ace not less magnificent 
than our European Alps, und Landor Peak, tue central 
object in this picture, might fariy bear c»mparison 
with the Junyirau or Monte Rosa. Mr. Bierstidt bas 
Leen s0 anxious to preserve the large relations of his 
pictare ae a whole, that bis mountain-drawing suffers a 
liitle by some want of detail und sharpness. There 
used to be a theory among our younger English painters 
that detail proved industry, aud tue ubsence of it sicth; 
| but we know too well bow casy itis \o sacrifice days and 














weeks over the relations of a few tones where there is 
no detail whatever, to aecuse Mr. stalt of indol 
ence, 

“hese Rocky Mountains are nol minutely dra 
and, so far as form is concerned, there is ev-n a nek of 
delicacy; but the exireme care with which the toues are 
every Where stadiel] deserves our wormest thauks, and 
we are the more boun | to give expression to them that 
such care meets usually Lttle other rewar! tin the 
internal one of a satisfied artistic conscience. The 
sam- praise is due to the admir.b-c gradations of lignt. 
Although the effect is a briluant ens, invoiving broad 
shadows on the foreground and micdic distance, wiio 
sirong contrasting lights, we suff-r, neverihe!ess, from 
n) sense of abruptness, and the luminous appcarance 
of the whole picture is due far more to subtle passages 
of tenderly-increasing brightness than to the force of 
its most striking points.” 








BRIDE-CATCHING. 


Lexr us take a Turanian example of bride- 
The ceremony, which is performed on horse- 
back, is as follows : 

Agirl is first mounted, who rides off at full speed. 
Her lover pursues: if he ov: rtakes her, she becomes 
his wife. * * * * But it sometimes happens that 
the woman does not wish to marry the person by whom 
she is pursued. In this case she will not suffer him to 
overtake her, We were assu:ed that no instance occurs 
of a Kalmuck girl being thus caught unless she has s 
partiality to the pursuer. If she dislikes him she rides, 
to use the language of English sportsmen, “ neck or 
naught,”’ until she has completely effected her escape, 
or until her pursuer’s hcrse becomes exhausted, leaving 
her at liberty to return avd to be afterward chased by 
some more favored lover. That is, the chase, where it 
leads to marriage, as it commonly does, is a mere form, 
the woman meaning to be caught. As it is always pre- 
ceded by a contract, fixing the bride’s price and con- 
sen to the it un a 
symbelical pnt my hd | tne ides te anal othe 
unprotected female” trying to escape from ner would- 
be captor. Tho chance of es ape which it offers to a re- 
luctant bride is an acc:dent of a ceremony, the origin of 
which os be refered to a desire to consult 
the bride’si ious. Vambéry says 
riage ceremonial,’’no doubt with modifications from case 
to case, is in use among all the nomads ot Central As a. 
He describes it in the case of the Turkomans. Tie 


moun 
h-bred courser, tak: on her lap the carcass of a 
lamb or goat. She sets off atfuli followed by the 
bridegroom and other young men ot party, 
horseback. She has always to strive, by adroit 
etc., to avoid her pursuers, that no one of them 7 
peeees nee ee ae ae her the burden 

er lap. ee ae o 
caught. “The game” is called 

But all wild tribes have not troops of horses, 
hord+s of Central Asia. When the Australim, 
his wives by the ancient methods de facto, 
leubra, it is on foot. Should he ever reduce the 
a symbol, the symbol will certainly 
And this is the form of bride-racing the natives 
of 8 » who also, being acc to 
have an aquatic variety ot the form. They — 
jubilees, at the fruit season, near the — the 
tribe, which often lie together, and during jubilees 
their marriages take pi.ce. 

“The marriage ceremony,” says Mr. Cameron, “is 
a simple one, and the new acquaintance ot the 
is often the bride of the evening. On the part of the 
suitor it is more a matter of en¢ with the 

nts than of courtship wilh the daughter; but there 
bserved which 


iH 


the 
given a canoe and a double-bladed paddle, 
a start of some distance; the suitor, similarly 
starts off in chase. If be succeeds in overtaking . 


ment, and the race 


—— of all but a 
circle’s start in ad 
three times round 
she is entitled to remain a virgin; 
sent to the bonds of matrimony. in 
but few outstrip their lovers.” This is the Kalmuck 
case over again. We find the form both as 
and as bride-catching in various quarters in 
of the Pacilic. 


if 


tue 








Never too Late to Mznp.—At some of the 


ho unacg’ 

evidently aimed at sustaming nature as economically as 
possible. After a scrutiny of the viands, and 
sundry hesitating movements, he at decided to 
treat hims«if to a bun and 4 glass of 
munched and 4d I detect a 
expression mm his giance at the 
seemed to imply, “ Yes, it’s all v: 
wait till the reckoning comes,”’ 
allowed for dinner had almost when 
abstemious plulosopher marched boldly up to a beauti- 
iul young Y who presided at the counter, and 
held forth two cents, saying in a bantering tone: 

“T’ve had a bun and a glass of water, tew, but I 
calkilate you don’t charge for that.” 

“ Fifty cents, if you please, sir,” was the young lady's 


calm reply. 
“ Fifty cents for a bun and of water! Do you 
We have one etated 


see any green in this chiid’s eye?” 

“Biity cents for dinner, sir. 
price, as you can see by the printed notices, and eat 
whatever you like,”” 

The Americans have a keen enjoyment of a practical 
joke; and the spectacle of the ’cute Yankoe, who had so 
cleverly over-reached bimself, tickled the bystaucers 
exceedingly as they crowded: round to gaze on the 
individual who bad been so “severely sold.” But 
“this child’’ was not so easily discomfited. He glanced 
atthe clock. Perhaps there was stili time to retrieve 
his false position. 

** Fifty ceuts, and eat whatever you like—eh ?” 

“That's so."" 

Paying his Alty cents, without another word, 
Yankee sprang upon the eatables like a tamished woif. 
With one haud he secured a of ham, wiih the 
other a dish of custards. While his greedy eyes roved 
over distant dainties, he darted at every dish within Lis 
reach, he:ping his piaie with ths most heterogeneous 
comestibles, aud swaliowing indiscrim.uately tue cop- 
tents of savory and truit pies, prese ves, picki-s, vage- 
tables, &c. Judging fom his voracity, his object 
seemed to be, not to eat filty cents’ worth, bat to 
empty every dish on the table. Lucaily, peruaps, for 
him, at this critical moment the siguai tor starting was 
given, and the Yankee; casting a glance of despair at 
the table, started up with Ped tace and protruding e) es, 
and with a “* unk” of bread and cheese in his band, 
made his way to the train, where he subsided, after the 
fashion of a gorged boa-cons.rictor. 








Meratzic Dust.—Travelere along the sea- 
shore of New Zealand have to wear vails to protect 
their faces aud cyes from a five motallic sand, which 
rises with every puff ot wind. This sand proves upou 
analysis to be the purest ore of iron known. Its coi- 
posiion is peruxyd of iron, 88°45; oxyd of titeunium 
with silica, 11°43; loss, 12. Experiments show that tve 
ore yizides in the furmace 75 per cent. of the best iro; 
or, by cemen:acdon, an excellent quality of steel. The 
smelting was done ‘n a little furnace, 17 inches dia- 
meter by 10 inches deep. A tun of tuel (coke; made a 
tun of metal titaniterous, which, added iu the proportion 

f . per cent, to ordinary steel, trausiorms it to tirst 
ity. 
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| NEVER WILL GROW OLD. 


Ou! no, f never will grow old, 
Thongh years on years roll by, 

And silver o’er my dark brown hair, 
And dim my laughing eye! 


They shal not shrivel up my soul, 
Nor dim the glance of love 

My heart casts on this world of ours, 
And lifts to that above! 


Now, with a passion for those haunts 
Where wild free nature reigns, 

With life’s tide leaping through my heart, 
And reveling through my veins, 


Tis hard to think the time must come 
When I can seek no more, 

With step bold as a mountain child’s, 
Deep dell and rocky shore ; 


No longer on my swift young steed, 
Bound o’er the hills as now, 

And meet half-way the winds that toss 
The loose locks from my brow! 


Yet still my spirit may go forth 
Where feariess fancy leads, 

May take at will as glorious rides, 
On wild, invisible steeds! 


Ye tell me as a morning dream 
Shall pass away, ere long, 

My humble, yet most passionate 
Adoring love of song. 


No, no! life’s ills may throng my way, 
And pride may bend the knee, 

And Hope’s bright banner kiss the dust— 
The Muse shall deathliess be! 








Madeline’s Marriage 5 
oR, 
THE STEPDAUCHTER. 


CHAPTER VII.—FAMILY SECRETS. 


Maveutne found Cyril awaiting her in the 
dining-room the next morning. The sunshine 
gave her assurance. She was as calm and as 
grave ashe. He caught himself stealing curious 
glances at the quiet face with its pure colorless 
complexion and setting of heavy braids, at the 
graceless, girlish form, and the shy, proud way 
in which the young mistress of the Villa Desir 
did the honors of the breakfast-table, 

**Did you rest well, Mrs. St. Hellens?” he in- 
quired, maliciously assuming that impressive 
courtesy of the man of the world which is so em- 
“barrassing to its unsophisticated victim. 

Madeline was just noticing the absurd con- 
tortions with which her own little face was re- 
flected in every phase and upon every angle of the 
chased volutes of the massive silver service be- 
hind which she sat. The inquiry was not par- 
ticularly amusing, and for all her dignity, she was 
awkward and uncomfortable; but as sie opened 
her lips and said, ‘‘ Oh, yes, thank you,” ail the 
grotesque little images opened their lips also, 
with such Indicrous effect that she smiled broadly» 
and, in her smile, gave her companion and critic 
a clue to the rarest charm of her face, and in a 
listless, amateur way he wished he could make 
her smile so again, 

** Will you think me officious if I offer to intro” 
dace you to your new home ?” he asked, present y- 

“I should be glad to have you,” she said’ 
soberly. 

So when they had pushed their chairs back he 
rose, saying with a bow, “‘I am at your service,” 
and Madeline followed him, in and out the dark, 
high-studded chambers, with their mullioned win- 
dows, uncurtained except by the fog without, with 
their carved, massive high-post bedsteads, solid, 
cumbersome work-stands and secretaries, mirrors 
which had been brought from France before the 
Revolution—all the paraphernalia accumulated 
during a century, and seen dimly now through 
its coating of cobwebs and mold, “TI’d no idea 
that the old house was in such a ruinous state,” 
Cyril said, with a half shudder, as the doors they 
closed after them rang out dreary echoes. ‘You 
will have plenty to occupy you in getting es, 
tablished here;’ and he turned to Madeline, 
who followed, stepping quietly, and holding her 
hands folded in a sort of reverential way before 
her. 

“Mr, St. Hellens told mamma that he intended 
farnishing the house as soon as we got here,” she 
said, simply. 

‘Tf my father’s health had been better he would, 
of course, have relieved you of the responsibilities 
which will fall upon you now,” her guide replied, 
with significance. 

The drawing-room had its bookease—the key 
lost, the volumes long unread ; its spinnet, un- 
touched by any fingers which had not been aust 
for many a year; ottomans bordered with faded 
wreaths; all the memorials of life and interest 
which outlived their time and are inexpressibly 
touching. 

The two who stood silently in the dingy room— 
handsome, fresh-hearted, young—seemed ont of 
place, like shameless usurpers come to trouble 
the past. The rooms belonged rather to the 
silent portraits whose dark eyes followed them 
from the walls, with dreamy reproach—to the an- 
eestral St, Helienses, who kept watch from the can- 
vas that had outlasted the clay. Madeline 
shivered—somcthing of this sort coming into her 
mind ; and Cyril, his own spirits somehow clogged, 
hurried her away. 

It was pleasanter out of doors. The tall mag- 


nolia trees were still glistening and green, and 


There was a hedge 
of the blossoms as 


the sward smooth as velvct. 
of roses, all abloom ; some 


white and pure as the cluster that one of the pic- 





tured Jady’s in the parlor held in her jeweled 
hand; others, creamy and perfect as wax, dyed 
gorgeous with Syrian crimson, with damask, and 
red, and every one fresh and dewy. Madeline 
broke off branch after branch, with avaricious ex- 
travagance. All at once, pausing with a pained 
look, she said : 

“Can you tell me why Mr. St. Hellens does not 
like roses ?” 

Cyril looked surprised. 

“Does he not?” 

No,” said Madeline, going back to those days 
which were really so near, in the past, and which 
yet seemed so very far away: “I took him some 
roses when I first knew him, and Simon said he 
could not bear the perfume.” 

“Simon ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Strange!” said Cyril St. Hellens. 

Something about his expression gave Madeline 
courage to ask a question, or rather to define a 
thought, which had come to her time and again 
through the days of the journey—a troubling 
thought which refused to be put off. 





“I don’t understand” — she hesitated, and 
hend her meaning, but his eyes were dropped, 
and he waited—‘‘about—Simon,” she added, 
with a sort of gasping determination. 
years,” was the reply. 

There was a brief pause. 
range your roses?” 
they sat down. 

**T don’t know that I care for them,” she said, 


indifferently. 
to Mr. St. Hellens, and then I remembered.” 





them around, with her eyes fastened upon them. 
Cyril studied her. But there was not a line in 
her face that offered a clue to her history or her 
character. 

“I really don’t believe she is ambitious,” he 
mused, ‘* What in the world has tempted her?” 

“You are very young to have married, Mrs. St. 
Hellens,” he vouchsafed. 

“T am sixteen.” 

He smiled. 

** And my father is forty-seven.” 

“I thought he was older than that,” she said, 
rather carelessly. 

**T think he looks older. He has had so much 
pocr health—and so many keen disappointments.” 

She looked up with interest, then. 

“Has he told you nothing of his life?” seeing | 
that he had touched the right chord. 

“Nothing.” 

“He has a daughter, you know,” trying to 
rouse her curiosity. 

i7 Feo." 

“ And yet you are his first wife.” Cyril spoke 
abruptly. 

Madeline’s large eyes grew grave with surprise. 

“T do not think,” continued Cyril, “ that I shall 
violate any confidence in telling you something of 
his history.” 

She was silent, neither inviting nor declining. 

“That is, if you would tike to hear?” 

“T should like to.” Her voice was earnest ; in 
a manner abashed. 

“Mr. St. Hellens and my mother—were once 
engaged,” he began, with some little hesitation. 
“They were about of an age, twenty or twenty- 
one, at the time. The engagement was brought 
about by the parents of both. They had never 
met until just prior to the time proposed for their 
marrtage. It is not necessary to say much about 
their relation——” 

“No,” said Madeline, hastily ; pray, do not tell 
me anything which is disagreeable to you.” 

“There is nothing disagreeable,” he answered, 
somewhat haughtily. “In visiting my mother Mr. 
St. Hellens met a relative—a distant relative of hers 
—a Mexican by birth, whose name was Isa Carstar- 


looked into Cyril's face, hoping he would compre- | line.” 


“He has been with my father a great many | the church. However, he succeeded in corrupting 
‘ | him—as they called it—until he agreed to enable 
“*Yes—I know ;” but her tone was unsatisfied. | him to meet Miss Carstarpherd for one last time, 
- . ; |for they had wrought upon her imaginative, 

Shan’t we rest a few moments while you ar- | excitable temperament until they had persuaded 


She followed him to a rustic bench near, and | by this time the ordeal of preparation. It was 


“I was thinking I would take them | novice is obliged to spend alone, in the chapel, in 
She began plucking off the petals and scattering | dormitories, and at midnight Mr. St. Hellens was 


| on earth, with the bride of the church. It was a 


| from the convent. 





pherd. Miss Carstarpherd was very beautiful— 
very different from my mother—a lawlcss, vn- | 
tamed child the family considered her, for she | 
was only fifteen, She was seldom brought to the | 
parlor, and still took her meals with her governess | 
in the nursery. But stopping, as he was in the 
habit of doing, at Badeau place—my mother was a 
Badeau—he met Miss Carstarpherd—rather clan- 
destinely, I think—and having seen her, he fell, for 
the first time in his life, violently in love. His en- 
gagement with my mother meantime continued, 
and preparations for their marriage advanced, 
while he and Miss Carstarpherd were continually 
and secretly meeting, and his whole heart was 
pledged to her. In speaking of his conduct since, 
he has often told me how little he justified it to 
himseif. He seemed, he says, so wound in the toils 
of the numerous circumstances, that not a finger 
was free, and accident at last detected and extri- 
cated him. It was only a week previous to the 
wedding.” 

“But you do not mean that he—that he 
had——” 

*T do not understand what you mean.” 

“You said he—never—married any one?” 
Madeline attempted to say, in explanation of her 
meaning. 

“You shall hear. A weck before my mother 
and he were to have been married, she and 
her father went quite by accident to a room 
which was rarely occupied, except by the ladics 
for a little while in the morning, and it was now 
dusk; and opening the door‘ suddenly, they saw, 





by the firelight, Mr. St. Hellens with Miss Carstar- 
pherd, passionately clasped in cach other's arms. 


My grandfather's anger was excessive at this out- | 


rage agaiust his hos,itality and honor, and as he 
attempted to visit it upon Miss Carstarpherd, Mr. 
St. Hellens immediately and fully explaincd. 





marriage with my mother was, of course, rendered 
impracticable-he begged permission tomarry Miss 
Cars‘arpherd. My grandfather would not listen 


His | 


mear':re, he ordered Mr. St. Hellens from the 
housc, and the following day siarted with Miss 
Carstarpherd for Baton Rouge, where he placed 
her in a convent, Mr. St. Hellens used every 
means to propitiate him, to obtain pardon, and 
permission to marry the woman he loved, His 
own parents, however, were nearly as severe as 
my mother’s, and he found himself perfectly 
powerless in his separation from Miss Carstar- 
pherd. He learned with some difficulty, at last, 
that she was in a Maison Religieuse, of the Order 
of X-—, and with despairing determination fol- 
lowed her. It was not until some months after 
they had been parted that he obtained the in- 
terest and friendship of one of the porters—the 
head porter, in fact, of the convent—Simon——” 
** Simon !”” Madeline repeated the name with a 


* Yes, sir, last evening. He was here an hour 
since.” 


Cyril exhibited no surprise; it was customary 
that Simon should act unguestioned, 

But Madeline, when they were alone in the 
drawing-room, late that afternoon, said, rather 
hesitatingly : 

**T should have liked to have heard the doctor’s 
opinion of Mr. St. Hellens.” 

*I have fallen into the way of trusting every- 
thing to Simon, because my father gave him 
absolute authorily. Simon is free, you know ; 
he is well educated, and really possesses talont. 
Sometimes I used to feel that my father gave up 
to him rather too implicitly, but I believe his 
interest and that of the St. Hellenses are one. 
Simon has no family, no relations; he’s a strict 





start, white to her very lips. 

“Yes ; he occupied rather an authoritative and 
confidential position, having charge of many of | 
the business transactions of the religieuses, and 
being in high favor, and completely trusted by 
the Mother Superior, Owing to some peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his life——” 

‘Peculiar circumstances?” interrupted Made- 


“Yes ; his history was rather a strange one ; 


and the mystery is how Mr. St. Hellens ever won 
him over, for he was fanatica! in his devotion to 


her to take the vail, and she was undergoing 


the night previous to the ceremony that the 
interview was accomplished. That night the 


prayer. The chapel was at some distance from the 


admitted, by Simon’s agency, for a final interview, 


moonlight night. He advanced cautiously 
through the corridors, opened the door of the 
chapel, and found Miss Carstarpherd prostrate 
before the altar, upon the floor. He spoke, | 
touched her. She did not answer. He raised her | 
in his arms and found her lifeless, and so worn 
and wan that ho would have hardly recognized | 





| her. He believed that her fasts and vigils had | 


killed her ; and in the madness of the moment | 
the sacrilege was forgotten—for the St. Hellenses 


| were all strict Catholics, and it was, therefore, | 


truly a sacrilege—and he carried her with him | 
Next morning, secreted in his | 
room, she recovered her consciousness. If re- 
pentance was possible to them, a return was not, 
The novice was missel, Simon implicated, and 
Mr. St. Hellens traced. There was no alternative 
but flight, and accordingly the three were smug- 
gled on board a vessel bound for France. No 
legal marriage, according to their joint religious 
views, was possible. They, therefore, secreted 
themselves in a quiet hamlet, and lived absorbed 
and content in each other, Some years passed. Mr. 
St. Hellens’s parents and my mother’s were dead, 
and my mother married, Then they came back, 
unremarked and unannounced, and established 
themselves in the seclusion of Villa Desir. It was 
then that the apartments which your husband 
occupies were fitted pp——” 

Cyril St. Hellens paused and looked at his com- 
panion, She was gazing at him with steady, 
startled eyes, her face perfectly blanched, her 
nerveless fingers dropped heavily in her lapful 
of wilting roses. 

“Why, what is the matter?” he exclaimed, | 
** Does my story frighten you, Mrs. St. Hellens?” | 

“Why, no,” ehe said, trying to shake off her 
nervousness. 

* But what is the matter, then ?” and he looked 
at her with actual anxiety. “What are you 
thinking of, that you look so scared ?” 

“Why—I don’t know,” she answered, faintly, 
glancing around her with a sort of bewilderment. 

‘You are tired, perhaps? Shall I finish sume 
other time? The sun is getting into our eyes, 
too. I will tell you the rest to-night. I shall 
have to make the mo:: of my time, for I must 
leave Desir to-morrow.” 

** Well,” she acquiesced, rising as if something 
oppressed her. On their way to the house they 
met Simon. 

“*Mr. St. Hellens would receive them,” he said. 

It did not at the moment occur to cither how 
strange it was the man shuuld thus assume the 
control of his master’s time—the privilege of 
excluding or admitting his son and his wife, 

In his strange, helpless letha yy—his brain 
clouded, his body weak—he seeme io have 








slipped out of his place in this faint } sent—to 
have lapsed into the vivid past. 

Madeline, still more keenly, experienc: sense 
of her usurpation and intrusion. What t had 


she to meddle with the ashes of the consuming | 
passion which had withered the life of the man | 
who, for pity, had married her? What right to | 
assume the place, to ask for the regard, whose 
memory even belonged so sacredly to another? | 
Was he not better left to the care of thd one 
being who linked him with what he had lost? 
She followed the mulatto as if in a dream, 

Mr. St. Hellens’s apartments were bright and | 
cheerful—but to Madeline they were crowded with 
ghosts. The rooms were small, but quite perfect 
in their way. Of the suite, one door was closed— | 
always closed, Madcline found afterward, 





| 
CHAPTER VIIl.—A NEW CAREER, 
THEIR jnterview with Mr, St. Hellens was, of 
course, a mere ceremony. He lay in his dead, | 
unfeverish sleep, still growing older and older, 
more and more frail—the mask which covered his 
perceptions an‘ obscured his mind steadily more | 
impenetrable. He had not recognized Cyril an 
instant. Sometimes wandering for a moment, he 
talked of Madeline, seeming to reproach himself, 
“You have sent for Dr. James, I suppose?” 


‘ to his entreaties; he was exasperated beyond ' Cyril said to Simon, 


Catholic; in that, I think, my father’s great regard 
for him lay.” 

Madeline did not pursue the subject. 

She and Cyril sat in the twilight, on either side 
the fire. They were thinking of one another— 
speculatively, The girl's little head with its 
weight of hair rested upon her hand. The un. 
certain light left her at times in a deep shadow, 
and then revealed her atiitude and expression ; 
the molding of the broad, white brow, tho little 
quiver of the crimson lips, the very tint of the 
drooping laslies. 

“This will be rather a dull life for you, I fear, 
Mrs. St. Hellens,” said Cyril, after a silence. 

“You think so because you, yourself, find it 
dull?” she asked, with an arch smile. 

“Yes ;” he said, candidly. ‘‘I should find it 
very dull.” 

“How do you live, Mr. St. Hellons—in the 
world—I mean in society, you know?” She asked 
the question so innocently that it amused him. 

**You do not know much of socicty, I expect?” 
he said, 

“ No,” 

**It will be easier for me to show you than to 
tell you. Now, what is your idea of it—of a party, 
for instance ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Music and dancing and 
gay dresses, and all that. I have never thought 
much about it.” 

“When I return from Baltimore I shall bring 
some of my friends—some of the friends of the 
family, to visit you. In the meantime you will 
have a chance to get these dingy old rooms ro- 
furbished. 

** Are you going to Ba'timore ?” 

** Yes—I have delayed, waiting for my father’s 
arrival, It is on account of Isa Carstarpherd 
that I go, you know. ‘There is some faint chanco 
of finding her at length, it seems.” 

“Isa COarstarpherd!” exciaimed Madeline, 
“Mr, St. Hellens’s——” 

“His daughter. The mother has been dead 
ten years. Dead to Mr. St. Hellens for fifteen.” 

* Ah, yes ” 

“We believe that she, too, has been detained 
in a Maison Relizieuse.” 

“For fifteen years, did you say?” asked Made- 
line, abstractedly. 

“Yes—Mrs. St. Hellens, almost as long as you 
have been in the world.” 

“How did it happen?” she asked, as if pur- 
suing a separate train of thought. 

“ Her death? oh, I remember, I left my story 
unfinished this morning. J‘here is not much 
more, Mr. St. Hellens went to the city one day, 
and on his return found her gone, with no trace 
left. It was supposed that her confessor —who 
visited her that day—had induced her, as a sort 
of expiatiun, to return to a conventual life. It 
had been remarked that she was greatly de- 
pressed, and had spent most of her time in 
religious exercises for some months. ‘This 
ultimately proved true, although Mr, S'*. 
Hellens could never bear of her until her death 
took place, some five years a/ter her flight. Then 
he donated a handsome sum to the Maiscn in 
which she died.” 

** And the child?” 

“They had three children. But one of them 
lived, and she was abducted a few wecks alter tio 
mother’s flight. Mr. St. Hellens has souglt for 
her untiringly. If she can be found, she is his 
heiress—otherwise his estates go to the chure)).” 

“Mr, St. Hellens,” seid Madeline, earnestly, 
“we must try and find her.” 

“* What troubles me now,” said the young man, 


‘tig, that if found, she is unprovided for. My 
father made his will ten years since—probably 
regarding her discovery during his lifetime asa 


certainty. You know he could not alter it in his 
present condition——” 

“But,” said Madeline, in an incomprehensible 
tone—‘' but Mr. St. Hellens may recover——” 

Cyril looked into her face narrowly. 

** We hope so,” he said, formally. 

“ And—and—” said Madeline, with embarrass- 
ment—‘“‘ until he does, his—daugh!or—that is, 1 
would give ber half of what Mr. St. Helens has 
given me. You know,” and she looked rather 
anxiously and appealingly at Cyril, “‘she has a 
much better right to it.” 

“Certainly she is not ambitious,” Cyril con- 


cluded to himself, without offering the opinion 
which his companion evidently expected. 
> * » % - 
The excitement, the novelty was over; the 
strain, the shocks, and the surprises that had 


| come im such quick: succession to Madeline St. 


Hellens were at an end. 

Married and virtually widowed, transplanted 
from one lonely and uncared-for condition to 
another, which in every way differed from all her 


past experience, the childish little mistress of the 
grim old house, the girl-wife of its helpless and 
unconscious owner wandered wearily trom room 
to room, each one drearicr than the last, and a’! 
inexpressibly more cheerless than they had seemed 
as she first saw them, when at least the presence 
ot a companion kept in abeyance the persunality of 


their gloom. From the wing she was practically 
banished ; and when there, its ghostly occupants, 
witb their chill, invisible touches, and the shadowy 
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forms which her fancy conjured, her 
more than even the watchful pictures and weird 
reflections that looked from the moldy mirrors. 

She fled out of doors. The spiey air of October, 
with the rustle and hush of its falling leaves and 
dropping nuts, andlong, purple-misted calms, were 
very giacious to her. But the storms began soon— 
days of fine, driving rain, and of clouds which 
never lifted as she watched them, and nights 
whon the loose windows rattied, and the branches 
of the old trees swung with wails and moans 
egainst the casements. 

She made no effort to divest her surroundings 
of their gloom. When her silent supper had been 
served, the servants went off to their quarters; 
the heavy oaken door which opened into the pas- 
sage leading to the wing was closed, and no sight 
or sound of companionship came to the half-scared 
girl as she sat in the great drawing-room alone, 
watching the two candles, in the tall, solid silver 
branches, burn slowly away, till ten o’clock came, 
and Hebe, a warm little yellow girl, opened the 
door to see if “‘ Miss Mad’line would like to go to 
bed ?” upon which they want quietly up-stairs to 
the oak room, with its panels ever ready to open, 
the great ruffled pillows and suffocating curtains 
of the bed, through which she saw dimly by the 
fireligut the weird, wicked eyes of the fantastic 
faces, and the grim, lion-like claws of the carvings 
upon the furniture, and, watching them, fell 
asleep. It was one of those epochs, vacant of 
work for hands or hearts in which character 
cystalizes unawares. 

A month had gone; Cyril had not returned. 
Nothing had happened, Thenone evening, when 
the candles had just begun to burn away, she was | 
startled by Simon entering the room. She had | 
never liked Simon, She seemed still to possess | 
that instinct which dogs and children have, and 
what had been at first an indefinite dislike was 
settling into a positive dread. His resolved, un- 
compromising expression, and quiet, cold respect, 
made her shudder, ’ 

He begged her pardon in his calm, underogat- 
ing way, as he came in, petrifying her into dignity; 
he had a few words to say to her. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“T have just received a letter from Mr. Cyril, 
Mrs. St. Hellens.” 

‘“ Ah ?* 

It interested her to hear anything. 

* He is not to return until Christmas.” 

** No?” 

“That, however, is not the point. I see thst 
you shrink from the trouble, which some one 
must take, of making these rooms habitable. 
Mr. Cyril hopes to find you comfortable on his 
return. If you approve, 1 will undertake what I 
presume my master would have delegated to me, 
had his health remained unimpaired.” 

Madeline hesitated. 

“If Miss Carstarpherd returns with Mr. Cyril,” 
and Simon’s eyes flashed keenly a moment into 
her face, “‘ it seems proper that she should find a 
suitable home.” 





“Yes, Very well,” Madeline answered, in a 
relieved way. ‘Did the letter mention her 
coming ?” 


‘*No, madam,” and the crafty eyes met hers 
again, and dropped instantly, and Simon retired. 

The next month was busy enough at the Villa 
Desir—le n'est que le premier pas que cénte—and 
once launced upon the work of change, Madeline 
engrossed herself delightedly with its details. 
She had never had dolls, or dresses, or Chrismas- 
boxes—those things that sap enthusiasm as it 
accumulates—and she mingled a childish pleasure 
with a womanigh taste in sorting and harmoniz- 
ing. Her eyes grew bright, and a faint pink came 
into her paie checks, ‘The authority, which was 
ioreed by degrees upon her, helped her wo assert 
her position with herself, 

Christmas week Cyril returned, He was never 
accustomed to stop at Desir. He had his rooms 
in the city. He rode out, however, soon after his 
arrival. 

It was late in the winter afternoon. The sun | 
had sunk in a sea of orange, that faded into the 
frosty gray of the twilight sky, as Madeline recog. | 
nized him coming up the avsnue. It gave her | 
just a little thrill of excitement and pleasure that | 
some one was coming. She glanced arbund the 
rooms, and wondered if he would like the change ? 

Oyril was used to handsome rooms; the Ver- 
rolls, and tie Beaucalys, and the Antones had 
riéher curtains and softer carpets. He would not | 
be apt to notice these. But Madeline had made 
the drawing-room of Desir unique. Against the | 
wall hung glistening festoons of holly, brightened 
with berrics, and other festoons to meet them of | 
mistletoe, heavy with opals and pearls, making a | 
splendor of Christmas jewels for the yule-time. 
Madeline's bright taste and little starved heart 
crept out towsrd the glow and warmth of the 
festival. She Lad made mottoes of the scriptural 
box and fir, and wreaths and devices for the chim- 
ney corner, twisting the running pine around the 
glittering candelabras and the frame of the pic- 
tured lady, who carried her summer roses still ; 
and bright and eager she drew Cyril into the room 
like an expectaut child, and then, frightened at 
her ireedom, waited for him to speak. He looked | 
at her first, she was 80 like some dainty cameo. 











Her small, classical head, full fronted, nevertle- 


less, seemed always drooping with its heavy coils | 
of hair; the exquisite cutting of her features, 
and the marvelous parity of her skin heightened | 
the semblance. 
beauty. 

“Tne rooms were pretty—yes, very pretty,” but 
he did not seem to be thinking of them. 

*“[ have net found her, Mrs. St. Hellens,” he 
said, ina trouvled way. 


Madeline had longed to know. She had coveted | 


the coming of the girl with herstrange title. Her 
lite was lonesome ; sho sighed: 

* { am verry soriy.”’ 

“Do you tink my father will understand—is 
there any chenge?” 
“Not any.” 





He was not used to her sort of | 


“T must see him.” 

“TI will go with you. I have been waiting for 
you, and have not seen him to-day.” 

Emerging through the dark, narrow passages, 
they were dazzled by a soft, clear light. Some 
faint aroma lingered upon the air, and a rapt 
strain of a Christmas melody came toward them. 
They started, looking at each other, seeming to 
shrink back on the threshold of an enchantment. 

“ {tis some of Simon’s witchery,” said Cyril, 
advancing, with alight laugh, and they entered 
Mr. St. Hellen’s chamber. 

The invalid’s eyes were unclosed, with a dreamy, 
clairvoyant expression ; his lips moved, and just 
this faint emanation of vitality seemed to hover 
over his shrunken frame, like the poise of a spirit 
ready for flight. 

Opposite the bed was erected analtar. It was 
draped in satin, heavily embroidered, dimmed, 
perhaps, by age, but inexpressibly gorgeous and 
soft by the light of the wax candles, which burned 
upon it, before a picture of Our Lady—a fair 
and dazzling picture, with a face of ineffable 
beauty, sad under its crown of light. A silver 
standard before the Madonna overflowed with 
flowers, thrilling in odor and vivid of tint, and 
among them flashed the jewels of a woman’s 
trinkets, the brilliants of a necklace, the rubies 
ot a brooch, making a core of glitter in the sur- 
rounding shadows of the heavily festooned room ; 
while a faint profundity of music came through the 
closed door of the sealed chamber, where some 
prisoned spirit of deepest organ chords struggled 
in a music-box of rare power. 

Madeline held her breath. The tempting, sen- 
tient influence of an enthralling religion throbbed 
around her. She realized what had been in the 
woman’s heart who had stolen away from love 
and home, bartering the poor present for the 
intoxication of infinite mystery—who had given 
up all this dim, fading earthly, for au everlasting 
spiritual 

Cyril was speaking to hisfather. He spoke her 
name : 7 

**You know, sir, who I mean—your Isa.”' 

The sick man did not understand him. He had 
lapsed from this actual Christmas Eve to one of a 
quarter of a century ago, and Cyril was obliged 
at last to leave him to his muttered memories. 

He and Madeline returned to the parlor. 


‘Simon has extinguished me,” she said, with | 


childish disappointment that her decorations did 
not compare with those of her husband’s room. 

He looked around gravely, with a kind of pity 
for the little thing, an idea of soothing her dis- 
appointment, as one does that of a child. 

**You must go with me to the cathedral to- 
morrow, Mrs. St. Hellens ; and, by-the-way, I got 
tickets for the opera Thursday night, presuming 
you would go. It is the first night of the sea- 
son——” 

Madeline’s eyes met those of the young man 
openly, with a steady candor. 

“Ts that right, Mr. St. Hellens?” she asked. 

**You mean ?——” 

Her face crimsoned. 

**You know I told you I knew so little of the 
world ; and I would not——” 


‘“‘T understand you,” he answered, with an un- | They rushed out of their ambush with frantic 
wonted thrill of admiration and respect; “and I cries and gestures, all begging in the same tone, 
believe”—and he smiled reassuringly—“ that I | and almost in the same words, always ending, 
would be as sensitive concerning propriety as you, | * For love of Maria Madonna!” 
if you had graduated under Mrs. Grundy, and, | flattery: “Your Excellency!” “Great Prince- 
above all, as jealous of Mrs. Henri St. Hellens’s | General!” “A halfpenny!” Others attempted to 


impression upon the world as she herself.” 

She looked satisfied. 

‘There is one thing,” he continued, with a 
short, embarrassed laugh, “‘that I will speak of, 
Mrs. St. Hellens, since you have made me a sor} 
of court of appeal.” 

Madeline looked at him anxiously. Somehow 
she was always prepared for the old fault-finding, 
which had hurt her so. 

“TI think”—he paused—‘“ you will not mind 
what I say ?” 

** Oh, no,”’ wonderingly. 

‘Well, then, would you not rather call me by 


| my first name ?” 


She started. 
“You know—— , 
Her face flushed again to her temples. 

** Yes, of course. I am your father’s wife ;” and 
she, for once, was less embarrassed than he. 

* Now,” he added, “‘ I must say good night.” 

**Won’t you take tea with me ?” in a little, be- 
seeching way. 

He was engaged that evening —a Christmas Tree 
at the Verrells’—and yet he hesitated for a minute. 
It was Christmas eve. It did seem hard to leave 
the little creature all alone that night. But the 
long evening—one of them on each side of the fire! 
His father’s wife was pretty and innocent, but she 
was not at all piquanie. He would send her some 
little gift as a surprise for Christmas morning and 
take her to the cathedral to hear the music, and 
he hoped she would soon get acquainted with 
some one, for he didn’t really see how she lived in 
such a vacuum. But as to stuying to tea with 
her |—— 

“It is really impossible to-night,” he said ; and 
she acquiesced, with her sober, little smile, and, 
watching him wistfully out of the door, she went 
back to the company of the tall candles. 


” 








Sacrepyess or Tears.—There is a sacred- 
ness in tears. They are not a mark of weal ness, but of 
power. They speak more eloquently thun ten thou- 
| sand tongues. ‘They are the messengers of overwhelm- 
ing grief, of deep contrition, Of unspeak:ble love. If 


there were wanting auy argument to prove thut man is 
not mortal, I would ivok for it in the strong, convulsive 
emotions of the Ureast, when the soul has been deeply 
agitaied, when the fuuntains of feeling are arising, aud 
when the tears are gushing forth in crystal streams 


Ob, speak now harshly to tue siricken one werping in 
sieuce. Break not the deep solemuity by rude iaughter 
or intrusive footsteps. D spise bet womau’s tears— 
they are what make heranaugel. Scoff noi it the stern 


heart of manbood is sometimes avlted to tears—they 
| are what help to elevate him above the brute. I love to 
| see tears of affection. They are painted tokens, but still 
most holy. There is a pleasure in tears—an awiul 
picasure. If there were non~« on carth to shed a tear 
ior me, I should be loth to live; and if no one migit 


| weep over my grave, I could never die in peace, 














| Leo X., bearing date of a.p. 1518. 
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| of them all—and no words can describe how dirty 


THE CONTRAST. 
BY MRS. T. DAVIS. 


Jor, joy for the beautiful birds 
Who build with singing their nests, 

And joy for the children, whose pleasant words 
Flow out from their innocent breasts ; 

But, alas! for the heart chat is old, 
Ere time a shadow hath cast, 

Whose hope is vanished, whose love is cold, 
Whose pleasures are all with the past. 


Oh well for the lambs in the grass, 
That playtuliy gambo! and leap, 
And well forthe mother, whose bright hours pass 
In singing her baby to sleep ; 
But, alas! tor the woman, who ne’er 
Hath cradled a babe on her breast— 
Who never hath felt of a mother the fear 
And hope and delicious unrest. 








From Ancona to Rome. 


WE had been traveling for a good many months 
through Germany, and bad just crossed over from 
Trieste (that modern Babel, where you bear every 
language that is spoken under the sun) to Ancona, 
the nearest port to Rome. From the sea, Ancona 
looks beautiful enough, and it possesses, in 
Trajan’s triumphal arch, one of the most perfect 
relics of antiquity; but a very few minutes on 
shore are quite enough to prove that you area 
long way indeed from honest, clean Germany. It 
makes one almost ill, even now, to think of the 
dirt, and the beggars, and the smells, and the 
cheating we encountered there. 

To avoid spending the night in Ancona, we lost 
no time in hiring a carriage for Loretto, the first 
stage on our journey toward Rome. We were 
charged enormously for it, but it broke down 
before we were fairly out of the town, and an hour 
or two was wasted in patching up the broken 
springs. Whenever we came to a hill (and the 
road for the first day was almost nothing but hills) 
our postillions set up a shout—the first time to 
our considerable alarm. The shout, however, 
meant no harm, but was intended merely as a 
signal to any one who might be plowing near, and 
the signal was readily understood. A couple of 
oxen or cows (as was the casc in one instance) 
were taken out of the plow and harnessed as 
leaders to our team. Our equipage consisted at 
such times of a very rheumatic carriage and four 
still more rheumatic horses—horses and carriage 
all being drawn up the hill by a pair of oxen; a 
conductor and a soldier occupied the box, the 
former intended as our defense against the postil- 
lions, and the latter against the bandits; while 
the ox-driver, goad in hand, walked leisurely by 
the side, pricking the poor, patient beasts every 
now and then by way of diversion. And yet, after 
all, this is the bright side of the picture ; for there 
are no beggars. For example : just at the end of 
our day’s journey, we reached the bottom of the 
hill, on which stands Loretto, and full half the 
town must have been lying in wait for us, men, 
women and children—all intent on begging. 


Some tried 


work on our compassion ; “ Fame, fame! I have 
fourteen brothers and sisters, all orphans, and 
starving! Date mi qualche cosa!” The dirtiést | 


an Italian beggar is—squeezed up close, in hopes 
of squeezing something out of us through sheer 
disgust. They knew well that the steepness of the 
hill left us at their mercy, for our horses could 
not possibly go faster than a walking pace. At 
length, to our vast relief, we found refuge in the 
dreary, dirty hotel, at the top. 

Except Rome itself, there is no spot in all Italy 
so sacred as Loretto. No one need be told the 
reason, for the Santa Casa, or Holy House, has 
been heard of by everybody. It claims to be the 
very builiing in which the Virgin lived at Naz- 
areth, in which the angel Gabriel appeared to her, 
and in which the blessed Lord passed His early 
life; and its claims are sanctioned by all the 
authority of the Roman Church: yet at Nazareth 
itself, as might be expected, there is a rival Santa 
Casa, making equal claim to be genuine. The 
tradition is of comparatively modern date, for it 
can be traced no further back than the fifteenth 
century, and it is first (Stanley’s “Sinai and 
Palestine,” p. 444) recited in detail in a bull of 


The story itself, and the evidence on which it 





rests, is written in all the languages of Europe 
round the walls of the cathedral in which the | 
Santa Casa stands. We subjoin the English ver- | 
sion, from a copy published by authority, which | 
we purchased on the spot: 
“Tae Miraculous ORIGIN AND TRANSLATION OF 
Tue Cuvurnca or oun B. Lapy or Loreto. 
“The Curch of Loreto was a chamber of the 


| house of the B. V. nigh Hierusalem in the citty of 


Nazareth, in which she was born and bred and 
saluted by the angel and therein conceaved and | 


| brought up her sonne Jesus to the age of twelve 
years. This chamber aiter the ascension of our | 
Saviour was by the apostles consecrated into a | 
a church in honor of our B. Lady, and 8. Luke 


made a picture to her likeness, extant therein, to 
be seene, dt this very day. 1t was frequented with 
great devotion by ihe people of the country where | 


| very solitude, 


& mountain of two brothers in the said territory 
and from thence finally, in respect of their dis- 
agreement about the gifts and offerings, to the 
common highway not far distant, where it now 
remains without foundation, fimons for many 
signes, graces, and miracles, whcreat the inhabit- 
ants of Kecanati who often came to see it, much 
wondering, environed it with a strong and thick 
wall, yet could noe man tel whence it came origin- 
ally tilin the yeare M.CC.XC.VI. the B.V. appeared 
in sleep to a holy devout man, to whom she reveal- 
ed it, and he devuiged it to others of authority in 
this vince so determining forthwith to try 
the truth of dne vision, resolved to choose XVL 

men of credit, who to that effect should go alto- 

geather to the citty of Nazareth, as they did, 
carrying with them the treasure of the church, 

and comparing there with the foundation yet 

remnat, they found them wholy agreable, and in 

a wall thereby ingraven that it had stood there 

and had left the place, which done, they present!y 

returning back, published the premisses tu be 

true, and from that time forwards it hath byn 

certainly knowne that this church was the cham- 

ber of the B. V. to which Christians begun then, 

and have ever since had, great devotion, far that 

in it daily she hath donne and doth many and 

many miracles, one Friar Pavi de Silva an ermit 

of great sactity who livedin a cottage nigh unto 

unto this ehurch, whither daily be went to matins, 

said that for ten yeares’ space, on the VIII. of 
September two howers before day he saw a light 

descend from heaven upon it which he said was 

the B. V. who there shewed her-self on the feast 

of the nativity. In confirmation of all which two 

vertuous men of the said citty of Kecanati divers 

times declared unto mee Prefect of Terreman and 

Governor of the forenamed church, as folioweth 

the one cald Paul Kenalduci avouched that his 

grandfather’s grandafther sawe when the angels 

brought it over sea, and placed it in the foremen- 

tioned wood, and had ofen visited it there, the 

other called Francis Prior, in like sort affirmed, 

that his grandfather being C.XX. yeares ould had 

aleo much frequented it in the same place, and 

for a further proof, that it had byn there, he re- 

ported that‘his grandfather's grandfather hada 

house aigh unto it, wherein he dwelt, and that in 

his time it was carryed by the angels from thence 

to the mountaine of the two brothers whore they 

placed it as above said, to the honour of the ever 

glorious Virgin.” 

Loretto consists almost entirely of one long 
street—the very paradise of beggars—tenanted 
by numberless sellers of rosaries and painted 
candles : indeed, we began to doubt whether any- 
thing else could be purchased in the town. At 
the end of this long street stands the vast cathe- 
dral, massive as @ fortress, and flanked by the 
huge palace of the governor. In the centre of 
its nave stands the Santa Casa, On the outside 
it is cased with marble, magnificently carved; 
but within, it has all the appearance of a poor 
cottage (its size is thirty-seven feet by sixteen), 
and its walls are of bare brick unplastored, It is 
fitted up as a chapel; and over the altar and, if 
we recollect right, standing a little back, is the 
famous statue of ‘‘ Our Lady of Loretto,” carved 
(so tradition has it), by no less an artist than the 
evangelist St. Luke himself, It is of wood, and 
quite black, apparently with age. Once it was 
covered with jewels, and even still it is richly- 
ornamented. The altar is placed a yard or two in 
advance of the wall, exactly in front of the 
chimney of the Casa; and a passage is shut off 
behind it, by which access is obtained to the fire- 
place. In the fireplace itself is a sort of fald- 
stool, or prie-dieuw; and to our astonishment 
every pilgrim seemed to think his devotions 
jncomplete till he had knelt there and uttered a 
short prayer, looking up the chimney, 

A hundred and twenty masses are daily said 
within the cathedral walls. In the Holy House 
too, mass is continually being recited, and it ig 
considered no slight hener to be allowed to 
officiate there. Round the outside of the shrine 
may constantly be seen (as it was the case when 
we were there) troops of pilgrims—ola and young 
high and low—all slowly progressing on their 
knees, a well-worn track in the pavement maraing 
the route. A noble bronze door closes the Casa, 
and on it there is a prominent figure of our 
Saviour, Strange to say, unless our eyes alto- 
gether deceive us, portions ot it had been fairly 
worn away by the kisses of the faithtal, or of the 
credulons, 

But it was time to be leaving Loretto, for many 
weary miles and many most univiting meals lay 
between us and our journey’s end. Slowly then 
we kept traveling on nig at and day toward Rome, 
We passed along the vale of Ciitumnus, still 
famous, so they say, for its white oxen, Socrate 
lay a little to our left, not just then, unfor- 
tunately, having its head white with snow; and 
Vivoli—gelidam Tibur—was glittering in the dis- 
tance, while the few remains of Veli we passed 
close by. Then came a turn in the road, and we 
caught our first sight of Rome. There it lay 
miles off, across the desolate Campagna, with 
little which we could make out except one great 
eaeees dome, towering high above everything 
else, 

The approach to Rome is impressive from its 
We saw no human being for miles 
except savage-looking shepherds with matted 
hair, in long, trowzy brown cloaks, taking care of 
a few ragged sheep, and followed by jean, tierce. 
eyed dogs. On the last night of our journey we 
passed two or three of these men, keeping watch 
by torchlight over the dead body of a comrade. 

At length we came to the Tiber, and saw its 
yellow waters flowing Detayeen their low mars.y 
banks, and we crossed by the Milvian bride, 
The story is told how from this very bridge tue 
goldén candlestick which had been taken from 
the temple at Jerusalem was thrown iuto the 


it stood, whilst they were Catolicks, but when | C r i As “oT when retreating beforo 
' a , y at + oh onstantine, 10 SsLOry Sccms >» " 
leaving the faith of Christ they followed the sect be f probability t y seems to rest on 8 better 
» ’ , » anvel ko it 1 cdsrvine it asis OL proba ily than most traditions of the 
of Mahomet, the angels tooke it and carrying it | kind ; aud any government but that of the Pope 
in‘o Sclavonia, placed it by a towne called Flumen, | would sur: ly have had its truth put to the tust 
where not being had in due reverence, they agame | before now, 
transpo: ted it over sa, to a wood in the territory | _ Auyutiierq iarter of an hour and we were past the 
of Kecanati, belonging to a noble woman called English ehurch (the re are no rains on this side of 
[= t omni Genk todien the anes of Gur the city), and were within the walls, and in another 
soreta, from whom 1 ~. voke the hame Of Our | instant found ourselves detained at one of the 
B. Lady of Lorcto, and thence againe they carried | most prominent symptems o{ modezn civilization 
| it by reason of the many robberies committed, to | —the custom-house, 
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THE SWILL AND CGARBACE 
CATHERERS. 

It is a common remark, that some people can 
live on what others waste ; and its truthfulness is 
constantly exemplified ‘in every large city. A 
fastidious taste rejects what necessity eagerly 
clutches, and so everything has its use, and even 
the refuse from one’s tables and kitchens pos- 
sesses sufficient value to be carefully collected and 
taken away for future use. This is the occupation 
of the swill-gatherer, a specimen of whom is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
picture is a common, if not an attractive one, and 
as a type of our society, and one of the institu- 
tions of our city, possesses sufficient interest to 
be formally presented to the public. For through 
the alehemy of our republicanism, we shall 
shortly see some of these despised and humble 
scavengers fitted to become sovereigns, invested 
with the franchise of citizens, and in all probability 
converted into Aldermen and similar dignitaries. 
We must not despise small things, and we should 
not despise the material out of which shall here- 
atter be formed voters and office-holders, and mag- 
nates of every degree. 

These swill-gatherers are invariably foreigners 
—Irish and German, usually—who, with their 
carts drawn by dogs or 
goats, or both, peram- 
bulate the streets, and 
carry off the garbage 
that is deposited each 
morning in the boxes 
or gutters. Nothing 
comes amiss to them: 
the refuse of the kit- 
chen, scraps of every 
kind, pieces of coal, 
rags, old paper; they 
find a use for all, and 
pursue their calling as 
industriously as if they 
were occupying a far 
more exalted sphere. 
When their cart is full, 
or they have completed 
their round, they re- 
pair to their home— 
an humble shanty gen- 
erally, on the outskirts 
of the oity—and there 
assort their miscellan- 
eous load. 

The swill is fed to 
pigs and goats, of which 
they always keep a suf- 
ficient number to con- 
sume their daily collec- 
tion; the coal is put 
aside for fuel, and the 
rags, paper, scraps of 
ron, ete., are put by 
themselves, and in due 
time sold to the regu- 
lar dealers in such arti- 
cles, From the various 
products thus obtained, 
these people manage to 
eke out a livelihood, and 
sometimes to accumu- 
late the means of bet- 





tering their condition. They are industrioug 
and frugal, and perform an important service 
in removing what would soon become an in- 
tolerable nuisance. Their place in society is an 
humble one, but they have their uses ; they fill a 
niche in the grand structure, and in their taithful 
perseverance are well worthy of imitation. 








SHOOTING THE RAPIDS IN A NEW 
GRANADIAN RIVER. 


BUENAVENTURA, & small seaport of New Granada, 
just to the southward of Panama, is at the mouth 
of the Dagua, a little stream dignified with the 
name of river, but in reality nothing but a moun- 
tain-torrent, but rendered important as being the 
only means of communication with a rich and 
comparatively thickly populated country. 

Down this torrent, ia small canoes, all the pro- 
ducts of the country are sent, and European 
goods in return sent back. The dexterity which 
these canoe-men evince, and the labor they per- 
form, are really wonderful ; for though the moun- 
tain-stream has two heavy falls and a series of 
rapids, only wide enough for a small canoe, yet 
up and down this unpromising and seemingly im- 
practicable stream hundreds of tuns of freight 
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NASMYIH AND THE CANDLESSICKS. 


and many passengers are borne, But one pas- 
senger can be accommodated in each canoe, and 
he must always remain in a reclining position. 
The descent is frightfal; but one loses all fear in 
admiration of the dexterity of the negro canoe- 
men, who stand, one at the stern with ready 
paddle, to sheer the light bark in either direction, 
while the bow-man, with his long pole poised in 
air, stands with eye intent upon the boiling 
rapid as the canoe whirls like lightning down the 
current, ready at any instant to ward her off a 
dangerous rock, 

The ascent is accomplished by boatmen wading 
often neck-deep, the one ahead and the other astern 
shoving their light craft against the stream, 
Often in flying through a rapid the water will 
boil over the gunwales, when the canoe-man, 
without a moment relaxing his vigilance, using 
his foot for a scoop, will, with a wonderful knack, 
bail the boat of a considerable amount of water. 


QUEEN EMMA. 


In a country where every man is a sovereign 
royalty is regarded with very little favor, and royal 
visitors are received with more of curiosity than 
interest. Where there is no assumption of supe- 
riority, and no disposition to claim the prerogatives 





AND GARBAGE GATHERERS OF NEW YORK CITY. 





of courtly authority on the part of those visitors 
we receive them cordially and accord to them the 
respect due to their rank ; and so we have ex- 
tended to the royal lady from the Sandwich 
Islands, now our guest, such a welcome as is due 
to herself as a woman and to the position she 
has occupied as the representative of power among 
a people toward whom all our sympathies turn. 
Queen Emma is the widow of the late Kameha- 
meha IV., is about thirty years of age, and taking 
no active part in the affairs of State, devotes her- 
self wholly to the instruction and improvement of 
her people. Her visit to England was mainly with 
a view to raise funds for missionary purposes, and 
she succeeded in obtaining about fifty thousand 
dollars. Her personal virtues and earnest devo- 
tion to the welfare of her race render her an ob- 
ject of special regard, and we accord to the woman 
what, perhaps, we would deny to the queen. 

Our portrait will give our readers an idea of her 
personal appearance, 


NASMYTH AND THE CANDLE- 
STICKS. 


Tre inventor of the steam-hammer—that mar- 
velous application of steam-power which has 
played so important a 
part in our mechanical 
and engineering enter- 
prises—has recently re- 
lated some anecdotes 
of his early labors, 
which are in the high- 
est degree instructive 
and interesting. Mr. 
Nasmyth, who was the 
son of Alexander Na- 
smyth, the Scottish 
landscape painter,owed 
his original fondness 
for mechanical experi- 
ments to his father, 
who, when not engaged 
in painting, delighted 
to amuse himself with 
lathe-turning, or mak- 
ing mechanical models; 
but his chief good for- 
tune was in having for 
a school companion the 
son of a small iron 


founder. In company 
with this lad, James 
Nasmyth, when only 
twelve years old, de- 


lighted to spend his 
half-holidays in the 
little foundry at Edin- 
burgh; and here, by 
intently watching the 
workmen at their la- 
bors, he quickly learnt 
to turn out a number o! 
ingenious articles in 
wood, brass, iron and 
steel. In working the 
latter material, he tells 
us that at the early age 
of eleven or twelve he 


had already acquired 
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considerable proficiency. 
At fifteen he made his 
first essay at constructing 
a miniature steam-engine. 
It had a cylinder of only 
one inch and three-quar- 
ters diameter, but it was 
really a working steam- 
engine, and performed 
useful service in grinding 
up the oil colors which 
the elder Nasmyth used 
in his painting. Subse- 
quently he made other 
such working models for 
sale, and with the pro- 
ceeds was enabled to pay 
the price of tickets of ad- 
mission to the lectures on 
Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, delivered in 
the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


It was not until 1834, 
and when twenty-six years 
of age, that Mr. Nasmyth 
was enabled to start in 
business for himself in an 
humble way in Manches- 
ter—the city which has 
now so good reason to be 
proud of his name. All 
nis engineering tools for 
commencing business 
were constructed by him- 
self in Edinburgh, where 
his father was too poor to 
give him much assistance. 
It is related that on one 
occasion, being altogether 
without the means of ob- 
taining material for mak- 
ing a brass wheel for a 
planing machine, he cast his eye upon a glistening 
row of antique candlesticks made of this metal, 
which stood in orderly arrangement upon the 
mantelpiece of the kitchen in his father’s house. 





KANDYAN 


CHIEFS, 


They were of good metal, and were just the thing 
for his purpose; but to hint at melting them 
down was to propose a sort of sacrilege, for Alex- 
ander Nasmyth had had, as he said, “ manya 
crack” with the poet Burns while these family 
candlesticks had stood upon the table. At the 
mother’s request, however, the sacrifice was con- 
sented to; the candlesticks were carried off at 
once to the little workshop, and recast into the 
wheel of the planing machine, which was recently 
still to be seen in one of the workshops of Mr. 
Nasmyth, in Manchester. 








AN INCENIOUS PONY. 


Every fresh instance of the wonderful sagacity 
if animals must be interesting to those who make 
natural history their study. Numerous as are the 
extraordinary cases of instinct remarked by many 
persons, yet every new instance, as it comes home 
to one, seems stronger than before, till at length 
the boundary line between reason and instinct 
becomes very narrow and ill-defined. The follow- 
ing account of the sagacity of a Norwegian pony 
is a forcible illustration of the power of adapting 
means to ends which animals frequently display : 

During the last summer, autumn and winter, 
while their masters were abroad, this pony, in 
company with another, brought at the same time 
from Norway, had a holiday at grass. They not 
only enjoyed perfect rest from work, but very svog 
perfect liberty; inasmuch as no common or un- 
common fastening, no devices of the groom 
availed. They could unfasten, undo, or untie every 
gate, and ranged at will wherever their inclination 
led them. For some time they were the com- 
panions of a foal last year, which, being a great 
beauty, was treated to two feeds of corn every 
lay, a luxury denied to the ponies; but one of 
them, not understanding the meaning of such 
partiality, and having been brought up with some- 
what of republican opinions, always contrived to 
get through the door of the shed which divided 
her from the foal’s dinner, and to share the oats 
with him. Various were the contrivances of the 
groom to baffle the pony’s ingenuity, but they all 
signally failed. If he tied the door with a stout 


rope, the pony knew how to pick out the knot with 
her teeth ; if he fastened it with a chain aad staple 
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and wooden peg, no sooner was his back turned 
than the peg was drawn and the gate undone. 
At length, tired of being so often beaten, the man 
barred the entrance to the shed with a heavy rail. 
This was a sore trial to the poor pony; and the 
man looked on from a little distance with a com- 
placent smile, and rubbed his hands with glee at 
the victory he had at last achieved, as he saw the 
pony make fruitless efforts to lift the heavy rail 
with her neck. Her strength was unequal to this, 
and she seemed at once to give it up in despair, 
for she turned round and trotted off to her com- 
panion. But what was the astonishment of the 
groom to see her return to the rail with help. 
She had persuaded her friend, the other Norwe- 
gian pony, to come to her aid. They both together 
put their necks under the rail, and now what one 
could not accomplish the combined strength of 
the two achieved—the rail was thrown down, and 
the way to the corn cleared ! 

I do not know what means at length succeeded 
in baffling the pony; but when no longer able to 
come to the door, she managed to take down the 
shutter of the shed and feast her eyes at any rate 
upon the corn. 

On a subsequent occasion, when these two Nor- 
wegian ponies were confined in a yard, they so 
repeatedly unfastened the gate (whatever might 
be the new device of the groom to render it secure) 
and made their escape, that nothing would avail 
but to nail it up with some stout nails, when all 
other means had been tried and failed. 








KANDYAN CHIEFS. 

Savaces of all nations and countries resemble 
one another in their disposition to wear uncouth 
ornaments and disfigure their persons. Their idea 
of greatness isin becoming repulsive ; they wish to 
be feared rather than loved, and generally they are 
hideous enough to frighten anything possessed of 
censibility. 


Our engraving represents some Ceylonese chiefs, 
who evidently belong to a low type of humanity. 
They are types of the past, however, as Western 

customs have changed the former order of things, 
| and modern civilization has dissipated an effete 
| barbarism. 











A HAWAIHAN IDOL. 


Firry years ago the people of the Sandwich 
Islands worshiped such senseless monstrosities 
as the specimen presented in another column. To- 
day a prominent personage of those same islands 
is receiving the hospitality and attention of our 
authorities and the respect of our citizens. The 
contrast is a striking one, but we will not pursue 
its lessons. The idol above-mentioned was taken 
from one of the houses where such images were 
kept, and brought to Boston, some years ago. It 
is of stone, and upward of eix feet high, and alto- 
gether a revolting object. 








ONLY HUMAN. 


‘* We, if Charley thinks I am perfect, I am 
sorry, that is all; for he will find himself sadly 
mistaken,” said Carrie Armstrong. 

“That is just what I told him, Carrie,” said her 
cousin Ethel. ‘Though you have as few faults 
as most of us, you are not a divinity by any means ; 
and, can you believe it, he was quite offended at 
my frankness, and said I was wanting in true 
affection and regard for his promised wife ; that I 
was hypocritical in professing so much where it 
did not exist, when it was only for his happiness 
and yours that I spoke as I did.” 

“T shall try to make Charles happy, and I be- 
lieve I shall, in a measure, succeed,” replied Car- 
rie; ‘‘ but you know, Ethel, what a hasty temper 





I have ; I am afraid I shall not control it any bet- 
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ter with him than I have 
with my own friends at 
home. The first exer- 
cise of it will, I suppose, 
make the divinity step 
down from her pedestal. 
Charles is foolish in that 
respect.” 

“That he is, Carrie,” 
broke in her brother. 
** By the time he has seen 
the flash and sparkle of 
those dark eyes, the curl 
of that pretty lip, the 
toss of that dainty head, 
and the torrent of words 
that can sometimes come 
out from between those 
pearly teeth, the faultless 
angel will begin to as- 
sume a form of clay. 
I have often hoped you 
would show out before 
him alittle ; but you never 
have.” 


A merry peal of laugh- 
ter rang out upon the 
afternoon air, and the 
crimson ran up a little 
higher in the cheeks of 
the beautiful bride-elect 
at the playful jest of her 
brother, which was, after 
all, not wholly a jest, for 
those who knew Carrie 
best, and loved her most, 
were not unaware of the 
passionate gusts of tem- 
per that would sometimes 
sweep over her sunny 
mind, leaving it for the 
moment dark and un- 
lovely. 

There was perhaps 4 fault somewhere in her 
early training—-for Carrie was the eldest—and a 
whole troop of uncles and, aunts, besides her 








GREAT IDOL AT THE MISSIONARY HOUSE, 
HAWALL. 


parents and grandparents, had felt themselves 
authorized to assist in molding her young mind ; 
and what with plenty of petting and but little cor- 
rection, she had grown to womanhood without 
being wholly able to control the whirlwind of tem- 
per that sometimes led astray her better judg- 
ment and really good nature. 

From her earliest remembrance she had heard 
her parents repeat the wonders of her childhood, 
conspicuous among which were her mad freaks of 
willfulness, when in childish rage she would throw 
herself upon the floor, or hide in some cheerless, 
out-of-the-way place till her temper had expended 
itself; and she often wished, as she grew older, 
that instead of fostering this disposition, there 
had always been a faithful application of Solomon's 
remedy. 

But Carrie was a lovely girl, for all that, and a 
general favorite, and the two bridesmaids who sat 
upon either side of her, their fingers busy in set- 
ting the last stitches in an elegant morning-robe, 
that was to compose a part of the bridal trousseau, 
loved her with true sisterly affection, and were 
almost as deeply blinded to her faults as the pros- 
pective bridegroom himself. And William, her 
brother, who walked up and down in the shadows 
of the creepers that covered the veranda lattice, 
and gave vent to the half-satirical, half-compli- 
mentary words, prided himself in his beautiful 
sister, whose life outnumbered his but two years, 
and hers had barely reached its twenty-second 


year ; and there Was a feeling of regret, not un- 
mingled with envy, that another had come be- 
tween himself in the affections over which he had 


so long reigned supreme, 

All the long summer afternoon the three fair 
girls had plied their needles in the pleasant draw- 
ing-room, and as the breeze which had been 
blowing freshly from the south had died out, they 
gathered up their work and came out upon the 
balcony, to await the arrival of the three gentle- 
men who were coming to tea, and to complete the 
arrangements for the wedding, that was to take 
place the next Tuesday. 

Carrie’s father was not a wealthy man, neither 
was her future and Carrie, with com, 
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mendable economy, was always busy, and her 
fingers fashioned the beautiful garments with 
light, happy smiles, and merry snatches of song 
breaking over her ruby lips, and with many a 
bright plan for the new home that was in store 
for her. And it was an allusion to these pleasant 
anticipations that called up the remarks with 
which our story opens. 

And so the girls sat in the departing sunlight 
snd chatted gravely or gayly, as the case might 
be, and Wiliam went in and sat down in the par- 
lor to read the paper, and Charles Kimball lay 
still upon the garden seat, a little way from the 
house, so screened by the leafy shrubs that he 


could not catch a glimpse of it, but so near that | 


the merry voices came drifting down to bis half- 
listening ears. A bright crimson spot burned in 
each cheek, and a look of regret and wonder 
mingled with the puzzled expression upon his 
face. He had come up the walk just before the 
girls came out upon the balcony, and finding he 
was rather carly, he sat down on the garden chair, 
to wait the arrival of his friends. Of course he 
had heard all they said, and the sting they gave 
made him forget for the moment they were not 
intended for his ears, and that he had no right to 
bo listening to the conversation. 

“I wonder if it is possible that I have been so 
deceived, or am I blinded, as they say ?” he mut- 
tered to himself ; and then asa quick step sounded 
down the walk, and a light figure brushed so near 
that he could hear the rustle $f her garments, 
and a happy voice warbled the lines of his favor- 
ite song as she stood leaning over the gate, watch- 
ing, as he knew, for him, he arose and walked 
down to the other end of the garden, with the 
words running through his thoughts, though his 
lips did not move, ** No, no; Carrie is all my fond 
imagination has pictured her. I will not believe 
their foolish jests.” He thought he did not, but 
there was a shadow upon his face that evening, a 
rankling memory in his breast; and he watched 
Carrie so narrowly, that the look pained her. 

It was strange the young man should have fan- 
cied the woman of his choice more than human; 
. but it seemed he had, for he supposed her an ex- 
ce)tion to all else—perfect, where every one beside 
erred. Perhaps it was well he heard those words, 
else the awakening might have been too sudden. 
He had been married two months before it came, 
for Carrie kept a watchful guard upon her heart, 
a seal upon her lips. She remembered what her 
cousin Ethel had said, and she dreaded to unde- 
ceiye the lover-husband, who still continued every 
kind attention as before their marriage, and 
lavished upon her many endearing words that are 
80 sweet to a wife’s heart. Everything was new 
and beautiful about her home. Her father had 
farnished it just to the taste of his child; and it 
seemed as if Carrie, without being too ungenerous 
and unamiable, coald not find any excuse for the 
ebullition of that temper, which she so often called 
the bane of her life, the gloomy nightshade that 
hung about her, poisoning where all else would 
be light and joy. 

She had erred, also, in expecting too much 


from her husband, though she had never ac- | 


knowledged it even to herself; and there were 
faults in him that startled, almost shocked her; 
but she bore with them rationally, lest in correct- 
ing, the cloven foot, which she had been hiding 
8o effectually, should peep out. She had known 
Charles but a year, and their intercourse had not 
been so familiar as to bring out the faults in each; 
but one morning after Charles had gone to his 
place of business, she found his wardrobe in dis- 
order, his dressing-table covered with various 
et ceteras, which he had not thought of returning 
to their proper place, Lis desk in confusion, half 
the papers she had carefully tied together and 
placed in their several compartments strewn 
over the floor, where he had left them after 
searching for a missing bill, his dressing-gown 
thrown upon a coat, which she intended he should 
only wear upon extraordinary occasions, now 
filled with innumerable wrinkles, which required 
many a shake, that she gave with a great deal 
of vehemence, to remove. Perhaps it was good 
employment, though rather destructive to the 
garment, for her temper subsided by the time it 
was restored to its wardrobe, and she went singing 
about her morning work as though nothing had 
happened to ruffle the serenity of her married 
life. 

Charles was extremely careless at home, but he 
thought that no great failure. He had a neat, 
graceful form, and was called a well-dressed man 
abroad, but he was not conscious of the amount 
of labor it had caused his mother and his wife to 
enable him to deserve that appellation. 

He was torgetful, too; and this tried Carrie’s 
paticnce extremely. She was sure, whatever she 
attempted to do, to find herself deficient in some- 
thing that called to remembrance her husband’s 
promise to bring it several days before, and she 
was often obliged to drop her work, dress, and 
walk out to obtain the necessary article. The 
first part of her walk was usually rapid, to keep 
pace with the uncomfortable state of her mind ; 
but in this her temper gradually subsided, and 
Charies never knew it had been aroused. And, 
after all, she would think that they were trifling 
things, and she felt that she had reason for great 
thankfulness in others ; and so has many another 
young wife whose husband is only thoughtless 
and careless, when all over our land pure, loving 
wives are yoked to miserablg, inconstant, dissi- 
pated, unprincipled men. * 

Carrie had been Mrs. Kimball two months. It 
lad been a busy day with her, for her husband 
had brought home a party of friends to dinner, 

and she was anxious that Charles should not be 
alone in his good opinion of her housewifery; and 
as the work depended upon her busy hands, the 
task had been a litile too hard, and left a slight 
shaduw of discomfort upon her mind as weil as 
body. Charles was at home; and as the autumn 
evening was chilly, a fire had been kindled in the 
drewing-room, and the husband had drawn the 


table near the fire, and was employed in writing, 


while Carrie sat opposite, toying with some light 
netting. She asked her husband some question 
that chanced to come into her mind, and he rested 
his pen upon the edge of the inkstand while he 
replied. In doing this, he bent forward, and over- 
turned the contents of the inkstand upon the 
table. Two great drops of ink fell upon the carpet 
before Carrie could place her hand before it and 
stay its rapid progress toward the edge of the 
table, 

“Oh, you careless creature!” she exclaimed. 
“*T should like to know what is the use of trying 
to have anything decent about this house!” and 
she hastily tore the evening paper in two, and 
applied it to the inky pool. There was a frown 
upon her face, a passionate flash mm her eye ; her 
manner was determined, and she evidently took 
as much pains as possible to make the task 
occasioned by his carelessness seem very formid- 
able. “I should like to know the number of 
times I have taken your pen out of the inkstand, 
or requested you to do so,” she continued; “ but 
I hope you are satisfied, now you have spoilt this 
table.” 

* Keep on; say all you have to say,” returned 


down before the cheerful fire, folded his arms, 
and fixed his eyes moodily upon the flame that 
went dancing up the chimney, sending out at the 
same time a eheering, refreshing warmth. There 
was @ feeling of oppressive gloom upon his 
spirits; it seemed to him that thought was 


| wholly suspended by its weight. 


His wife sat still in her place at the tea-table. 
She had not tasted a mouthful, though she had 
poured out her tea and helped herself to the 
cake ; but by that time her resentment had begun 
to give place to softened emotions, and her 
appetite was gone; so she, too, sat still, but she 
was thinking—thinking how strange it was she 
could not control herself any better; thinking 
how unhappy she had made herself, and her 
husband, too, and by-and-by she rose up softly 
and stole into the room. Her husband expected 
her. He knew about how long it took for her 
anger to subside, so he took a book from the 
table and appeared absorbed in ita contents. In 
truth, his temper was just getting to its height. 

Carrie often ended the scene of her wrath with a 
burst of tears, but she did not do so to-night. Her 
face was very calm and more thoughtful than 





her husband. “TI will do my writing at the office | 
in future.” | 

As there was not the slightest trace of ink now | 
upon anything but Carrie’s slender fingers, and 


usual. She drew a chair in front of her husband, 
and quietly took the book from his hands. 

** You expect me to say lamsorry now, Charley,” 
she said, “‘but I shall say no such thing, though 


she was twisting and turning the inky paper, as | Iam; but you and I have made a sad mistake in 


| 
| Carrie had prepared tea earlier than usual, 





| small bronze clock that stood upon the mantel, as 


if her life depended upon removing the stains, 
Charles’s conscience was not overburdened with 
guilt or penitence; so he removed the offending 
pen and ink from the mantel, and returned to his 
writing witheut another word ; indeed, as Carrie 
thought, just as if nothing had happened; yet 
she could not see that the lines increased very 
| fast upon the blank paper before him. She did 
|mot resume her work, but sat before the fire, 
| tapping her foot restlessly upon the hearth-rug, 
| her anger gradually wearing itself into a feeling 
of shame, regret, and repentance, for having at 
| last opened her husband’s eyes to that evil in her 
| nature she had so long overcome, or rather con- 
| cealed, for its fires had been smoldering all the 
while, She could see in the partially shaded face 
of her husband a change—whether of anger, 





astonishment, or sorrow, she could not tell; per- | 


haps it was the three combined ; so, after waiting 
| a little time, gathering courage and inclination, 


hand upon his shoulder, she whispered : 

* Forgive, me, Charley ; I am sorry I spoke so 
sharply.” 

The face to which the husband raised his eyes 
betrayed the heartfelt sorrow, and he replied, 
only a little coldly : ’ 

“Nothing to forgive, Carrie. Iam a careless 
fellow, 1 know.” 

As Carrie could not truthfully gainsay the re- 
mark, there fell a silence between them, and she 
thought it was as though the thoughtless words 
had not escaped her. But could she have puiled 





she had fallen. 
Carrie was watchful and prayerful after this, 
for she was quite in earnest about overcoming 
her temper, but the growth of more than twenty 
years, firmly rooted, too, by nature, could not be 
torn up in a day. 

Charles saw the flash of those beautiful eyes, 
the pout of those small lips, and the hasty, pas- 
sionate movements, many times, when there were 
no words spoken ; and then there would be sharp, 
thoughtless words upon his wife’s part, and 
harsh recriminations sometimes upon his, though 
not always, for he was not hasty like her, though 
his disposition was not a whit better. But when 
it did once get the better of him, he was sullen 
and disagreeable for a long time, during which 

| Carrie would become vexed and pleased half-a- 
dozen times. 
They were going to a concert one evening, and 


dressed herself with unusual taste, and taking a 
book, sat waiting her husband’s return. She was 
interested in it at first, but soon her eyes began to 
wander more and more frequently toward the 


she saw the hour for the opening of the concert was 
drawing near, and still her husband did not 
| come. 

She became alarmed at his long absence, and 
worked herself into a fever of impatience and 
‘uneasiness. It was half an hour beyond the 
time, when her husband came in a little hur- 
riedly, but as if it was nothing uuusual, 

“Did you think I was never coming, Carrie ?” 
he said. ‘‘ The fact is, I fell in with an old chum 
just after leaving the office, and nothing would 
do but I must go to his hotel with him, and listen 
to a great project he is about setting on foot. He 
is coming to dine to-morrow.” 

»“ Well, you are a nice man, that’s what you 
are,” returned Carrie ; and she drew herself up to 
her full height, and away from the loving embrace 
her husband had prepared for her. ‘‘ You knew 
I had set my heart upon that concert.” 

* Oh, forgive me, daring ! I never once thought 
of it,” said he, and his voice expressed the regret 
which he really felt. 





“No, I'll warrant you did not,” said Carrie. | 


“You never do think of anything I particularly 
want. Inever did see such aiorgetfulman. I 
wonder you ever get on in business-at all. Last 
week I nearly caught my death going out in the 
rain to get some articles which I wanted for a 
treop of your friends, and which I had told you 
repeated y we were out of. I thought, after we 
had such q quarrel over that, you would have 
remembered it for a while. But it is just as well. 
Come on to your tea.” 

Carrie threw open the folding-door, and seated 
herself in her accustomed place at table, with an 
angry flush all over her face. 


“You may take your tea alone,” said Charlies, | 


“unless you can be a little more amiable.” 
Mr. Kimball closed the door with a jar that 
was neither very harsh nor very soft. He sat 


| too, she crept around to his side, and laying her | 


aside the vail from her husband’s heart, she | 
would have trembled at the height from which | 


| marrying each other.” 


Mr, Kimball started up in surprise. Had Carrie 
| then ceased to love him, and learned so soon to 
| regret that he was her husband? The very 
| thought startled bim. 

** Carrie, Carrie,” said he, “* has it come to this 
| so soon?” He put ont his arm and drew her to 
him, as if afraid he was to lose her. ‘I ought to 
| have made you a better husband,” he added. 
| donot mean that,” she replied; “ but the mis- 
take was in our expecting too much of each other. 
| You once remarked to your cousin Ethel that you 
| had yet to learn of one fault in your affianced 
bride, and Ethel remonstrated with you to no pur- 
pose. I was nearly, if not quite, as blind to your 
faults; and though I have tried (Heaven only 
knows how hard) to curb my willful temper, Ihave 
failed o'ten, and made you unbappy and myself 
miserable. You, dear husband, must be aware 
that you have faults, though they are not half so 
bad as mine ; but it is so annoying sometimes to 
see you so careless, and you do not know how many 
unnecessary steps you cause me,Charley. This 
tries my temper. Then you will so often forget 
the little errands, though you are always kind to 
bring me a new book or piece of music, or some- 
thing that you think will please me. Now we must 
help each other. You must help me to be more 
patient and to take these little trials more easily, 
and I, in turn, will help you to overcome whatever 
I see amiss in you. Shall we make a new bargain?» 





| she said, lifting her bright eyes to his face with a | 


| bewitching grace. 

‘** Yes, my dear little wife, we will,” he replied. 
** T believe we can help each other : at least I know 
| you can help me if you will only bear with my in- 
| firmities a little. I can see how wrong we have 
| been in expecting perfection in each other, forget- 
| ing all the while we are only human, and that so 

long as we live in this world we shall have sins and 
| imperfections to overcome.” 
| After this the reader, if he will, may imagine per- 
| fect harmony in the little household; but itis doubt- 
| ful if it was wholly so. There will be occasional 
jars and discordant notes in the sweetest melody 
sometimes, and the best we can do to restore the 
lost harmony is not to expect more of others than 
we are ready or willing to give or do ourselves. 
There is as much difference in the natural dis- 
positions of persons as in tueir faces, and we can- 
not judge of another’s shortcomings by our own: 
for what we possess in a large degree in another 
| may be wholly wanting ; and, while the faults of 
others may seem of great magnitude in our eye, 
we may commit some which, in their sight, are far 
greater. Thus should we, at all times, be willing 
to comprcmise with our friends upon the plea of 
common humanity, 





TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


A youne man recently ran away from the 
galleys at Toulouse. He was strong aud vigorous, and 
soon made his way across the country, and escaped 
pursuit. He arrived the next morning before a cottage, 
in an open ficid, and stopped to beg something to eat 
and get a refuge, while he reposed a little. But he found 
the inmates of the cottage in the greutest distress. Four 
little ch ldren sat trembling in the corner, their mother 
was weeping 2nd taring her hair, and the fatner walk- 

ing the floor inagony. The galley-slave asked what was 
the matter, and the father replied that they were that 

morning to be turned out of doors because they could 
| not the rent. 

“You see me driven to despair,” said the father; 
“my wife and little children without food or shelter, 
and I without means to provide any for them.” 
| ‘The convict listened to the tale with tears of sympathy, 

and then said: 

“I will give you the means. I have but just escaped 
| from the galleys. Whoever secures and takes back an 
| escaped prisover is entilled to a reward of filty francs. 
| How much does your rent amount to?” 

“Forty france,”” answered the father. 

“ Well,” said the other, ‘‘ put a cord around my body. 
I will foliow you to the city, where they will recognize 
| me, anu you will get fifty trance for bringing me back.’ 

“No, never!” exclaimed the astonished listener; 
“my children should starve a dozen times before I 











wou.d do so base a thing.”’ 
pe generous youug man i and declared at 
las. that he would go and give himself up if the father 


would not consent to take him. 

After a long strugyle the ijatter yielded, and, taking 
his preserver by the arm, led him to the ci'y and to the 
m:yor’s office. Everybody was surprise’ that a little 
man like the father had been able to captu'e such a 
s rong young feliow; but the proot was before them. 
The fifty francs were paid, aud the prisoner sent back 
to tue gajleys. But, arter he was gone, the father asked 

| a private interview with the mayor, to whom he told the 
whole story. The mayor was so much aff cled that he 
not only added filty francs more to the faiher’s purse, 
but wrote immediately to the Minister of Justic , beg- 
| ing the noble young prisoner's release. 

The minister examined into the affair, and, findin 
that it was comparatively a emall offense which h 
condemed the young man to the galleys, and that he 
had already served out half bis time, ordered his re- 
| lease. Is not the whole incident beautiful ? 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY: 
A country dentist advertises that he ‘‘ 
operations satisfaotery. 


spares 


ne pains” to render his 


Tus live uncommonly long in Ver 
moat. ere are twe men there so o 4 that they have 
quite forgotten who they are, and there is nobouy alive 
who ean rememb.r it for them. 


TH reason why so few literary men are bred 
to their profession, 1s because the profession is very 
rarely bread to them. 


A conscrentious lady excuses her extreme 
love for diamonds and other precious stones, by saying: 
be They are the only bright things on earth whiab never 


“Pantry Tres.”—White chokers. 


Tae Hetout or Patrence.—A deaf man wait- 
ing to hear the ticking of a sun-dial. 


Benrvoience.—A very benevolent old lady 
has taken the idea into her head of knitting a pair of 
hose for a fire-engine. 


Turtiz Sovrp.—English tavern-keepers sim- 
ply give notice by public advertisement of the inten- 
tion to “ dress a fine lively turtle” on such a day; but 
the Yankee, more atrociously, writes in chalk upon the 
devoted animal's back, ‘‘ Soup to-morrow,” and Far 
him on parade before his hotel; thus making him ® 
party to his own murder, and deluding him, in defiance 
of the laws of nations, to advertise his own execu- 
tion. 


At a recent public meeting, an eloquent ad- 
vocate of popular education thus delivered himself: 

“Mr, President, I rise to get up, and am not back- 
ward to come forward in the cause of education; for had 
it not been for education, I should be as ignorant as you 
are, Mr. President.” 


Terris a story that, one day, a woman went 
to Brigham Young for counsel touching some alleged 
oppression by an officer of the. hurch. Brigham, likea 
true politician, assumed to know her; but when it be- 
came n cessary to record her case, hesitated, and said: 

“ Let me see, sister, I forget your name.” 

‘*My name!” was the indignant reply. ‘‘Why I am 
your wife!” 

“ Wuen did [ marry you?” 

The woman informed the “ President,” who referred 
to an account-beok in the desk, and then said: 

“Well, I believe you are right. Iknew your face was 
familiar.’ 


DELICATELY, BUT FORCIBLY PUT. 

Frank—“ Whose doz is this, Miss Mary, that I have 
picked up from under the table?” 

Miss Mary—‘* My dog, Mr. Frank.” 

Frank—*“ Your dog! What a little beauty! Isn't 
there some saying about ‘Loving me and loving my 
dog’? Yes? Ithoughtso! The blind and passionate 
adoration I feel toward this delightful little quad: uped 
is becoming positively frantic, I give you my word of 
| honor!” 


4 





**T say, milkman, you give your cows too 
| much salt.” 
{| “Why? How do you know how much I give them ?” 
“I judge from the appearance of the milk you bring 
| us laiely. Salt makes the cows dry, and then they 
} drink too much water; that makes their milk thin, you 
ow.”” 


Wuen is a sick man a contradiction? When 
he is an impatient patient. 


| Asweer but unrefined young woman should 
be sent to a sugar refinery. 


Wuewn does a farmer act with great rude- 
ness toward his corn? When he pulls its ears, 


Neakty all our silver, judging from the diffi- 
culty of holding it in one’s grasp, must be quicksilver. 


Tue storms of adversity are wholesome, 
though, like snow-storma, their drifis are not always 
seen. 

Txovenr men boast of holding the reins, the 
women generally tell them which way they must drive. 


An Irish lover remarked that it is a great 
— to be alone, especially when your “ sweetheart 
| is wid ye.” 


He who sets up a carriage ut the suggestion 
of his vanity, generally sets it down at the suggestion 
ot his creditors. 


‘*Your horse has a tremendous long bit,” 
said a friend to Theodore Hook. 
“Yes,” said he, “it is a bit too long.” 


Way should potatoes grow better than other 
vegetables? Because they have eyes to see what they 
are doing. 

‘Don’t you think, husband, that you are 
apt to believe everything you hear?” 

“No, madam, not when you talk.” 


He who travels through life in the hope ot 
jumping into the shoes of another, mostly goes ons 
bootless erran 


We rather think that the most reluctant 
slave to vice that we ever saw, was a poor fellow who 
had his fingers in one. 

A PRETTY woman’s soul sometimes sits and 
} looks out through a bright eye like a purring cat out of 
& sunny window. 

\ ay ought a housemaid to have more lives 
than a cat?—Because every morning she returns to 
dust. 





Wer are good husbands like dough ?— 
Because women need them. 


Deacon Brown lately took occasion to ad- 
minister a reproof to old Joe for swearing. Joe listened 
attentively to his words, seemed to appreciate the 
exhortation, and when he had concluded, repiied as 
follows: 

“ The fact is, deacon, that I may swear a great deal, 
and you may pray a great deal, but neither of us mean 
~ ning by it.”’ 

‘he deacon alludes to Joe as an instance of total de 
pravity. 


‘* Way, man,” said a bothering counsel to a 
sailor witness, “you don’t seem to kuow the distino- 
tion between thick and long.”’ 

“Don’t I, though?” 

“ Explain it, then ?” 

“Well, you're plaguy thick-headed, but you ain’t 
long-headed, no how,”’ said Jack.” 








A New Exp —Gunpowder and gun- 
cotton were bad encug®, and nitro-glycerin seemed o 
cap the climax of danger, but there are worse com- 
pounds, more danuge: ous and quite as handy. The one 
to which we gingerly call atient.on now is to be known 
henceforth as sodium ama)gam, a material used rome- 
what in blasting operations. We had encountered the 
name “ sodium” so often before that ft seemed as famil- 
iar as thet of the now nearly oUsolete a ticle, camphene. 
Sodium is described as the most poweriul anc deadly 
explosive substance known. to detonating power 
oue ounce of it is: qual to about twenty-five pound of 
gunpowder’, or two and half pounds o! nitro-glyccrin. 
A spovnful of water cowing in contact with two Lundred 
ounces of sodium would produce an explosion equal to 
that which would follow the ignition of five thousand 
pounds of pewder, or five hund-red unds of nitro- 
glycerin. From these facts it might supposed that 
sodium is not the safest of all chimical compounds 
to handle 
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A SKETCH OF THE JAMAICA 
PARLIAMENT. 


Derrernative assemblies are not always 
marked bya due regard to propriety, and the excite- 
ment of debate, or of romething more potent, seems to 
produce similar results the world over. A late truveler 
th: ough J.maica thus records his experience among 
the law-mak. rs of that colony, which reminds us of 
scenes that are sometimes witnessed in our own Con- 
gress: 

The House of Assemb!y and the Chamber of the Legis- 
lative Council are both situated in the same square with 
the Governor’s mansion in Spanish Town. They are 
yellow buildings, erected at cons derable expense, and 
not without some pretense. But nevertheless, they are 
ugly—ugly from their color, ugly from the heat, and 
ag’y from a certain heaviness which seems natural to 
them and to the place. 

The house itself, in which the forty-seven members 
sit, is comfortable enough, and not badly adapted for 
its purposes, The Speaker sits at one end all in full 
fig, with a clerk at the table below; opposite to him, 
two-thirds down the room, a low bar, about four feet 
high, runs acrossit. As far as ttis the public are always 
admitted; and when any subject of special interest is 
under discussion, twelve or fifteen persons may be scen 
there assembled. Then there is a side-room opening 





f-om the house, into which members take their friends. 
Indeed, it is, I believe, generally open to any one wear- 
ing a decent coat. There is the Delmonico of the estab- 
lishment, in which honorable members take such re- 
freshment as the warmth of the debate may render 
necessa'y. Their tastes seemed to me to be simple, 
and ‘o addict themselves chiefly to rum and water. 

I was throwing away my cigar as I enterel the pre- 
cincts of the house. ‘Oh, you can smoke,” said my 
friend to me; “only, when you stand at the doorway, 
don’t let the Speaker’s eye catch the light; but it won’t 
much matter.” So I walked on, and siood at the side- 
door, smoking my cigar indeed, but conscious that I 
was desecrating che plice. 

I saw five or six colored gentlemen in the house, and 
two negroes—sitting in the house as members. As far 
as the two latt-r men were concerned, I could not but 
be gratified to see them in the fair enjoyment of the 
objects of a fair ambition. Had they not by efforts of 
their own made themselves greatly superior to others 
of their race, they would not have bien there, I say 
this, fearin, that it may be thought that I begrudge a 
b ack man such a position. I begrudge the black men 
nothing that they can honestly lay hands on; but I think 
that we shall benefit neither them nor ourselv+s by at. 
tempting with a false philanthropy to make them out | 
to be other than they are. 

The subject under debate was a railway bill. The 
reiiway sy.tem is not very extended fn the island; but 
there is a railway, and the talk was of prolonging it. 
Indeed, the house, I believe, had on some previous 
occasion decided that it shou.d be prolonged, and the 
present fight was as to some particular detail. What 
that detail vas I did no: learn, for the business being 
performed was a continual series of mot ons for adjourn- 
mvnt carried on by a victorious minority of three. 

It was clear that the cunquered majority of—say 
thirty—-was very angry. For some reason, appertaining 
probably to the tactics of the house, these thirty were 
exceedingly anxious to have some special point carried 
and put out of the way that night, but the three were 
inexorable, Two of the thee spoke continually, and 
end. d every speech with a motion for adjournment. 

And then one of the black gen .lemen arose, and made 
calm, deliberate little oration. The words he spoke 
were about the wisest which were spoken that night, 
and yet they were not very wise. He offered to the 
house a few platitudes on the general benefit of rail- 
ways, which would have applied to any railway under 
the sun, saying that eggs and fowls would be taken to 
market; and then he sat down. On his behalf I must 
declare that there were no other words of such wisdom 
6; oken that night. But this relief lasted only for three 
thinu es, 

After a while two members coming to the door de- 
clared that it was becoming unbearable, and carried 
me away io play whist. “ My place is close by,” said 
one, ‘and if the row becomes hot we shall hearit. It 
is d.ead u) to stay there with such an object, and with 
the certainty of missing one’s object afier all.” AsI 
wis inclined to agree with him, I went away and played 
whist. 

But soon a storm of voices reached our ears round 





the car -.able. ‘ They are hard at it now,” said one 
honorable member. “That’s So-and-So, by the 
screech.” The yell might have been heard at Kings- 


ton, and no doubt was, 

“Will they pitch into one another?” I asked, think- 
ing o: scenes whic. I bad read of in another ceuntry. 

* They won't of.en do that,”’ svid my iriend. “ They 
trust cuiefly to their voices ; but tuere’s no knowing.” 

The temptation was too much for nie, so I threw 
down my cards and rushed back to the Assembly. 
When I arrived the loucer portion of the noise was 
be ng made by one gentl man, who was walking round 
and round the chamber, swearing in a loud voice that 
he would resign the very moment the Speaker was 
eeated iv the chair—for at that time the Louse was in 
committee. 

“Shameful, abuminable, scandalous, rascally!’’ 
thouted the angry gentleman, over and over again, as 
he paced round and round the chamber. “Sir, come 
and lave a drink of rum and water.” 

In hisangry wanderings, his steps had brought him to 
the door at which I was s'apding, and these last words 
were addressed to me. “ Come and have a drink of rum 
and water,” and he seize. me with a hospitable violence 
by the arm. 1 did not dare to deny so angry a | gisla- 
tor, ond I drank the rum and water. Then I returned 
to my cards. 








Drsrnisution or Premiums.—Our readers 
w.ll p rmit us to draw their attention to the advertise. 
ment of the Opening Fair and Distribution of Premiums, 
to commence in this city, 24th September next, under 
the management of J. K. Hawley & Co., old and popular 
Cincinnati merchants, who have too much reputation 
at stake, to say nothing‘of the d served character of the 
project, to let it be any other than a straightforward, 
upright and business-like transaction. Those who 
patronize this Dis'ribution of Premiums may rely upon 
being iairly dealt with. The advertisement explains the 
maiter in detail.—Cincinnati Weekly Times. 


Waat a man should be alphabetically : Af- 


| the Af ican Vulture, the Adjutant; 100 Living Monkeys. 


promote a speedy cure without danger of relapse. 


| CURE OF CRICK IN THE BACK AND LUMBAGO. 


Barnum’s New American Museum. 
Broadway, between.Spring and Prince streets. 


Coolest place of enjoyment in the city. The old Museum 
exc lied in attraction by the new and present Temple 
of Amusement. The laest accession of curiosities, pur- 
chased at an enormous expeuse, is the entire collection 
of the late Gordon Cumming, the great Liou Siayer, 
consis:ing of the Heads, Horns, Tusks, Sams, etc., of 
tue Hippopotoui, Rhinosceroses, Elephants, Giraffes, 
Lions, pards and other African animals, numbering 
over 3,000 spe. imens, siain by this intrepid hunter dur- 
iny 15) ears’ hunting in Airica, and made hstoric by his 
reckless daring. Anew and spacious Saloon is added, 
in wuich (o exuibit these great Curiosities without extra 
charge. To perpetuate the memory of heroes, Miller’s 
National Bronze Portrait Galle y, containing Bronze 
Poxtraite of all the celebrated Union Generals, bas been 
opened. In the magnificent Lecture Room, another 
cusnge! another change! Another week of novelty! 
Variety! variety! variety! Two new Pantomines. Mr. 
G. L. Fox, Miss Kate Pennoyer, Mr. C. K. Fox, the 
Grand Pantomine Company in new characters! new 
characters! Every afternoon at 2; evening at 8. The 
great Comic Pantomime, entitled THE GOLDEN AXE. 
Wonderful Tricks, Mysterious Transformations, and 
Gorgeous Scenic Effects. Dance by the Liliputian Won- 
der, Gen. Grant, Jun. Master Allie Turner, Infant 
Drummer. To conclude witi the Ballet Pantomime of 
the FRISKY COBBLER, full of Mirth and Merriment. 
New Accession ot Curiosities. To be seen at all hours, 
a Mammoth Fat Child, 3 years old, wei hs 196 Ibs.; 3 
Dwarfs, Giassblowers, C.rcassian Girl, Living Birds of 
Rarest Piumage; African Crowned Cranes, Black Swans, 


Just arrived, the greatest asscrtmeat ot Monster Suakes 
ever seen in America; 125 Portraits of N. A. Indian 
Chiefs. Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, Wax Figures, Geological, Coucholozical 
and Numismatic Collections, Historical Relics, 100,000 
other Curiosities. 

Admission, $0 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 





Holleway's Pills.—Chol:ra or griping of the 
bowe!s.—Laudanum may lull the pain but not destroy it. 
Morphine sieeps the se:ises in artificial sleep, without 
refreshing the invalid. HOLLOWAY’S PILLS not only 
procure the same resulta without the baneful effects, but 
so entirely extinguish the elements of the disease as to 
| 


| 








_ALLCOCH’s POROUS PLASTERS. | 


LAME BACK. 
New York, Nov. 23, 1859. | 


T. Attoock & Co.—Gentlemen: I latcly suffered | 


severely from a weakness in my back. Having heard 


| your plasters much recommended for cases of this kind, 


I procured ove, and the result was all I could desire.: A 
single plaster cured me in a week. Yours respectfully, 
J. G. BRIGGS, Proprietor of the B:andreth House. 


Lyons, New York, July 4, 1862. 
Messrs. ALLCock & Co.: Please send me a dollar’s 
worth of your plasters. They have cured me of a crick 
in my back, which has troubled me for some time, and 
now my father is going to try them for difficulty about 
his heart. L. H. SHERWOOD. 


Dr. Green, No. 863 Broadway, New York, informs us 
he ‘sold, on Monday, June 22d, 1862, two plasters toa 
young woman suffering very severely from lumbago, 


kinds of Onguents and Curling Fi 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy 
portance to Ladies; how to gain th 
&e., &c., &, Sent, secure y sealed, 
—_ O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Sgpreved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and eve:y article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 








For the Army and Navy Hospi:als. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets cf Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts, ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 





Royal Havana Lottery. 
Officfal Drawing of July 1 
No, 17718.. 


Tth 1866, 





Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


aa Something New. “Gs 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. S+nd stump for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Hume's Parlor Hair Curler for Ladies | 
and Gentlemen. A worthy preparation, warranted. Send | 
50 ceuts to the HUME TOILET CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


- Over 4,000 Things Worth Knowing. 


Information of priceless value to everybody. Sent, 
post-paid, for 25 cents. Three copies 50 cents. Address 
UNION BOOK ASSOCIATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 























PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE DEAN’S DAUCHTER. 


BY MRS. GORE. 
Also the following, by same author: 


A Life Lesson; Castles in the Air; The 
Dowager; Too Old a Bird to be Caught 





On Thursday she called to get two more for a friend, 
and then stated how the two she had purchased on 
Monday had relieved her immediately after putting 
them on, and CURED HER IN Two Days of a most distress 
ing pain in her back and loins, 

Sold by all Druggists. 





FELLOW’S ORIGINAL 


WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOW’S WORM 
LOZENGES as the most perfect remedy for those 
troublesome pests, Intestinal Worms. 

After ycars of careful experiment, success has crowned 
our efforts, and we now offer to the world a confection 
without a single fault, being safe, convenient, effectual 
and pleasant. No injurious result can occur, let them 
be used in whatever quantity. Not a particle of calo- 
mel enters their composition. They may be used with- 
out further preparation, and at any time. Children 
will eagerly devour all you give them, and ask for more. 
They never f:il in expeiling Worms from their dwell- 
ing-place, and they wil! always strengthen the weak 
and emaciated, even when he is not afflicted with 
worms. 

Price 25 cents per box; five for $1. 
count to the trade. 

In New Brunswick (British Provinces), where these 
Lozenges were first introduced, and their great value 
as a Worm Specific discovered, there has been over one 
hundred gross a year used. MHereafter they will be 
manufactured al the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boston, Mass., under the supervision of the Preprietor, 

566-73 GEO. W. SWETT, M.D. 


| 


A liberal dis- 





FInRSsST PREMIO M. 


IMPROVED 


SEWING 
MACHINE! 
THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 


May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment; is NOISELEss in operation, 
sews with DouBLE oR SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDs, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 





fectionate, Bold, Candid, Daring, Enterprising, Faithful, 


Grateful, Ho.orab e, Indefatigable, Just, Kind, Loving, | 


Mora’, Noble, Obliging, Polite, Quick, Religious, Socia- 
bc, Tru‘h‘ul, Upright, Valiant, Watch:ul, Xemplary, 
Y's and Zealovs. 





When you are depressed by the gaunt, 
sic.ly feeling of a disoruered system, whic: needs to 
be c cansed and stimul ted into healthy action, take a 
do-e or two of AYER'S PILLS, and sev how quick you 
can be restored for a shilling. 





Economy!! Sensible!!! 


Hereafter 1 will have my medicines put up in Sto- 
eckel’s Patent Graduaied bottles. Why? Because I can 
get a botte already graduated, at a trifling expense over 
a plain bott e, and thereby have a graduate measure at 
home. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

71 HAGERTY BROTHERS, Agents, N. ¥. 


each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 


«= machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE reans. It has taken the Prrwrems at 
New York and other Strate Farms, and received the 


Futu Approval of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have usEp tTHem. The onty Low Price 


Machine Patented, and that has received a Prewicm. | 


“ This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—F'rank Leslie's 


“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 


| that a child can use it.”—N. Y. Independent. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes tue stitch exactly like hand sewing.” — 
N.Y. Tri 


Single Machines, all complete, s-nt to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery quaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. 


| to 





FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 


tf Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


| sexcs—an extraordinary 


$9) 


UTILITY | 


Adadrvss all orders | 


with Chaff; Mothers and Daughters; 
Perey; or, Fortune’s Frolics; Cecil; or 
the Adventures of a Coxcomb. 

PRICE, FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Mailed free of postage, on receipt of price, 
F. A. BRADY, Publisher, No. 22 Ann St., N. ¥. 





AGENTS wanted, to sell SIX new INvVEN- 
tions, of great value to families; all pay 

eat profits. Send 15 cts. and get 80 pages, or 25 cts. 

d get 80 pages and a sample, gratis. 

561-72 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 





REMOVAL. 
American Lead Pencil Company, 
New York, 

Have removed to 


No. 34 John Street, New Yorks 


FACTORY, HUDSON CITY, N. J. 
569-71 


‘‘ Psychomancy.”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain tue Jove, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can as, securing 


| certain success in love, marriage, etc., free vy mail, for 


ide to the unmarried of both 
k, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
ILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCO2T, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 529)y 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Gride to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curling 
| Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers and 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
thenature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


25 cents, together with a 


. 








j 


Joe Miller, Jre—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents. 


Ventriloguism Made Basy, ana the second 
| Sight Mystery, as practiced by Ropenr HELLER and 
| others, fully explained. Price 15 cents, 


Kither of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 
) Q. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


o 


Wanted.—Agents.—$150 to $250 por 
Month for ladies aud gentlemen, everywhere, to intro- 
duce the COMMON SENSE FAWILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE, enlorged, improved and perfected. It will 
hem, fell, stitch, bind, braid and embroider b. autifully, 
and is tuly warranted tor five years. Price only $20. 


twice that amount can be made. Call on, or ad iress, 
H, d. REGISTER & CO., 68 Broadway, Room No. 3. 
All letters answered promptly, with circulars sand 
terms. 569-72 
300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particuiars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 


| Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





We pay the alove wa:es, or 4 commission from which | 


Frank Leslie's Children’s Friend. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


Four Numbers of this most enterteining and bean’ 
fully illustrated periodical have been issued, and the 
Fiuth Number for August is now ready. Every 
Number contains twenty or more interesting aud 
elegaut Engravings, besdes Tules, Fairy Sires, 
Adventures, Poctry, Iliustrations of Natura! History, 
Games, Conundrums, Enigmas, and a hundred things 
to instruct, amuse, and delight the young. Pure in tone, 
useiul and pleasing, it is a real treasure in every tamily. 
10 Cents a copy; $1 a yexr. 

FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
637 Pearl street, New York. 





600 Photographs of the most Promi« 
NENT PERSONS OF THE AGE, embracing Actors, 
Actresses, Opera Singers, Officers of the Army and Navy, 
Statesmen, Authors, Art sis, Clergymen, Kings and 
Queens, Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. Address O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 9 





Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does nct wash off 6r mjure the skin; 


| remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 


Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
— HUNT & CO., PERFUMERS, 


133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





Every Man his Cwn Printer. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Pregses, $10, $16, 
$23 and $30. Price of an Office, wit Press, $14, $28, 
$40, $48, an) $71. Send for a Circular to the LOW 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Waiter street, Boston. 


MICROSCOPES: 60crs. 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, Maguify- 
ing nearly 600 times. Mailed for60cents. Two for $1. 
Address GEO. D. WASHEURN & CO., Box 5,093, Boa- 
ton, Mass. eow. 


/ 





The Tucker Manufacturing Company 
invite attention to their 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 

CHILD'S BEDS, 
CRIBS, AND 
SWING CRADLES, 

of new and elegant designs, beautifully finished in 
Bronze and Bronze and Gilt. hese goods are made with 
great care, and :re pronounced superior to i 
produced in the French or Eng] si markets, 

They also call attention to their 















































TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


which cembines the essentials of comfort, cleanliness, 
tability and cheapness. Introduced ten years ago, it 
as steadily increased in favor, and to-day stands un- 
rivaled, costing less then any Paillaese, or under-bed 
known. It possesses all the qualities of the most 
luxurious Spring Bed, and in durabilily it has no equal. 
The Trade supplied with Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price list on application at 
59 John Street, New York; or 
F66-9 115, 117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. 


6 How ‘Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks, 
Gambling exposed. Fortune-telling, Ventriloquism, eto. 
100 great secrets. Free tor 25 cents. Address HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 568-81 


The Beautiful Art of Bnameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without inju: ing 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tf 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid tor 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebe! Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties .or 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors {%r 25 cents. Address 

580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holiand, N, ¥. 











Matrimony Made Hasy: 
Or, Mysteries of Making Love tully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price, 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410, P. O., N. ¥. uf 


Agents Wanted for the Desideratum 
Holaer for fastening neck-ties, looping up dre*s-skirts, 
etc., etc. Our Agents, male and female, make $5 to 
$10 per day. Circular sent on receipt of stamp. BELL 
& CU., Springfield, Mass. 568-71 


‘‘The Mammoth Informer.” 


GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. SEND STAMP FoR IT. 

How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cents. How to 
Woo and Win, 15 cents. Bridal Etiquette, 15 cenis, 
W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 558-70 





NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the Ist of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


*PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, on $1 50 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great vari-ty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new featur in periodical literature, 
| Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
| number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engr«vings on Tinted Paper. 

No cffort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
| most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
| the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ Reeootrzo, 
THE RENEGADO; OR, THE LimNsTREL Gra. or Mexico,” 
| a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hezleton. 
| g@- FRANK LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS will 
| supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE’S 








NEW MONTHLY. 
&a” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 








384 FRANK LESLIE'S 








AN UNKNOWN 
SUICIDE. 


An unknown 
shot himself in New 
Haven, July 80ta, of 
whom the following 
a has been 

us by the police 
of that city, together 
with his portrait, 


$101,004. 


BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE 
COMMISSIONER OF 
which is shown on 


INTERNAL REVENUE. "i: 


| He was supposed 

p to have been a Ger- 

#10,000 in Greenbacks for ™», about thirty 
Fifty Cents. 


| years of age, five feet 
|eight inches in 
| height, broad-shoul- 


dered and weil 

| formed, with dark 
OPENING FAIR AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF PREMIUMS, | 


brown hair and 
whiskers. He was 

FOR’ THE BENEFT OF SEVERAL 
GREAT PUBLIC CHARITIES, 


dressed in light gray. 
mixed pants ana 
Will Commence at Cincinnati, 
ON 


vest, heavy dark- 
blue sack-coat, and 
Monday, Sept. 24, 1866, 
gond Continue One Week. 


round-topped _ soft 
hat. From fragments 
of paper found near 
the body, it is sup- 
posed his initials 
| were J. H.B. Any 
| person recognizing 
this description, will 
| confer a favor by 
communicating with 
George M. White, 
, Chief of Police New 


Haven, Conn. 


$10,000 In Greenbacks........ . For 50 centa. 


| ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 


[Sert, 1, 1866, 








AN UNKNOWN SUICIDE IN N&W HAVEN, CONN. 
PHOLOGRAPHED BY PECK BROS, 








Arran oF Roszs. 
—The delicious per- 
fume known by this 
name is a volatile oil, 


nearly colozless, 
which is for use dis- 
solved ip alcohol. The 
best quality is prepared 
at Ghazipoos, in Hin- 
doostan. It is apt to be 
adulterated with san- 
dal-wood and other oils. 
In the spring of the 
year the country about 
Ghazipoor is a vast gar- 
den of roses, and pre- 
sents a most beautiful 
appearance. The flow- 
ers are gathered and 
Steeped in stone jers 
filled with water. These 
are set out in the air 
overnight, and early in 
the morning the essen- 
tial oil is skimmed off. 
Chis is the aiéar, and 
the water is sold for 
“pose - water.” Two 
hundred thousand well- 
grown roses are re- 
quired to produce half 
an ounce of the attar; 
and this quantity when 
manufactured, sells, if 
genuine, for about 
twelve pounds at the 
English warehouses. It 


| (up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes repaired. 





Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Da. B. C. FERRY, 49 ) Bond Btrest, J N. ‘Y. Price $2. 








MUSICAL BOXES 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ- 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 

; pleasant companions for the invalid, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO. Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 
° 








WHISKER 2—DR. LAMONTE’ 8 CORROLIA 
will force is: ms. Mustaches on the smoothest face 
or chin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent 
free. Address REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau steeet, New 
York. 569-720 


very difficult, how- 
ever, to obtain the 
genuine article, as even 
the original manufac- 
turers adulterate it. 


REMOVAL. 
BROADWAY RUBBER EMPORIUM. 


SHIFFER & CO., 








$3,000 House and Lot................... For 50 cents. 
$2,500 House and Lot.................. For 50 cents. | MBER BANKERS, 
ty tow Tey RDA Bef ~ Spe | and others should send to all parts of the United States 
$1,300 Set Parlor Furniture............. For 50 cents. | bY HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 
1,000 Steinway Piano................... For 50 cents. 
» Buggy and Hainess....... For 50 cents. 


re 


000 Horse, 
gio Set Bridal Furnitu 


Stammering 




















for 50 cent. Cured by Bates’s Patent ces, For Descriptive 
4 oo | Pamphlet, etc., address SI IN & CO., 277 West 23d 
$200 Lady's Gold Watt sid’ Chain... For so cents. | street, New York, z pro 
nt’s Gold Watch ani Chain. ...For 50 cents. 
$200 Lady’s Gold Watch and Chain. ...For 60 cents. Fr. GROTE, 78 Fulton 
200 MI, vata vccdevceddan For 50 cents Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
Ein ocaceustebadichvaapa For 60 cents Turner and Dealer in Ivory, Bil- 
CRNAs de ctsiaginalians Cale For 60 cents liard Balls, Checks, Martingale 
100 Silk Dress Pattern................ For 50 cents. Rin, etc., etc. 
100 aang Sethees “PES. OE For 50 cents. Ch Cloths, Pocket Irons a) 
Tec ancakondly cde teapenel For 50 cents. as ys 7 oe, etc. Also on hand, Ivory 
Sewing Machines................. For 50 cents. . Folders, Pencils, and all kinds of Fancy 
Tiaing Sables PPE EUR. 6 Sy. For 50 cents. | end Seetiomnen” Ivory Goods. Ordere by mail —— 
$75 Side Saddies..................... For 60 cents. | attended to. 570- 
$75 Gilk Dress Pattern............. .. For 50 cents, 
PE SID: osiccccscccceeosessbe For 50 cents. FOR 
= Ben nots eo nscecceeescorncneee oa 50 cents. . 
Sees wo ev cdcocccceseseeguns ‘or 50 cents. 
See PE SIT ca yar - 50 cents. PAI NTE RS 
RD MID, £0 cc cct.coceb vas enced or 60 cents 
SP TEEIINGL, 6. occcccccescebtecas For 50 cents. COLIC 
PR dcicbeve soot decbovicnt For 50 cents. 
a Sods dade cacoedb eve’ For 50 cents. USE 
Bienes bs dcccvedessvsnt For 50 cents 
Photograph Album............... Davis’ 
hn 646 d0e cts ccebss nk For 60 cents s 
Together with Vegetable 





PAIN KILLER 


Confidential Information for the Mare 
ried.—_Sent free in sealed envelope. Address E. 
FOOTE, M. D,,.1,130 Broadway, N. Y 


Old es Made New, without Spectacles 
Doctor or Medicine. Pamphlet mailed free. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, M. D,, 1, 190 Broadway, N. Y. 


Comfort and Cure fo for the Ruptured.— 





49,690 
Additional Premiums 


Banging in value from $50 down to 50 cents each, and 
an immense of articles = 





Thich as to purchaser of a ticket, which 
- sent to every rofa will 
be sent to sent to every purchaser of & ticket, which wii 


“Of thess articles will be distributed on or before the 





Sent free. Address E. B, FOOTE, M. D 
date indicated—probably before, as the plan is so popu- | WY, N. Y. 
lar, the sales now Se the tickets in Ives Con -- 
time originally supposed; but there will be no| Medical mmon Sense.—40 100 
t, and all the premiums described in the | Iiustrations, $1 50. Sent by mail everyw 
= aw and fairly distributed among | paid. Contents Table sent Address the Author, 


EB. FOOTE, M.D., 1,130 Broadway, N. ¥. 


LARGE PROFITS 





ay tickets without delay, which will be forwarded 
Fifty Cents Each, 


e. They will be forwarded 
Can be made in the eg BUSINESS. Tools 
Gas alleen tired oe club rates: Stock furnished by M. J. METCALF & SON, 101 Union 
26 Mekels to one sddress........... $12 00 street, Boston, Mass. "Send for price list. 
oe Oo  abounstubase 23 00 PE es Pw We ee 2 
100 “ i gents hath, 45 00 MUSICAL BOXES 
200 oe Oo - sebembeateos 87 50 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the lor, and 
a companions for the invalid. 
e J. PAILLARD & CO., Sapertenn, 
21 Maiden Lane, (up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes 
repaired. 


910,000 in Oreenbacks, or aay other promsiues 
or er jam 
when it costs but FIFTY CENTS. 

Write full name and post-office bing distinctly, as 
every ticket is registered. Remittances for single 
tickets may be in cash, and for larger quantities by post- 
office order, or in registered letters, at our risk. 





555-870 








Good and Reliable Agents Wanted 


in every city and town in the United States, to whom 
liberal inducements will be offered. Address 
J. R. HAWLEY & CO., 
MANAGERS AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
164 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For reference the Managers take Ome ee in —_ 
ing oh the the prominent business men of Cincinnati, 


LORENG 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINE 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE ©O., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





565-750 








Help Others While You ated Yourself ! 


NEW YORK CHARITABLE GIFT 'T CONCERT, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PORTLAND SUFFERERS. 





#75,0000 in Presents. #%30,000 in Greenbacks. 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 24, 1866. 


TICKETS $1 EACH. EACH PURCHASER GETS A PRESENT. 
Glled by return mail. be 


Orders 


Agents wanted in every city and town. 


MITCHCOCE, WALEER & CO., 7 Nassau Street, New York. 











Have removed from their old store to 
No. 713 BROADWAY, 
Corner below New York Hotel. A large and complete 
assortment of 
VULCANITE JEWELRY 
INDIA RUBBER 


713 BROADWAY. 


& Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broadway, 
near 4th St., N. ¥., wholesale and re- 
tail at reducea rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 

8 warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 





and Fancy Goods. 
° 








\ ADAME JUMEL’S ‘“‘MAMMARIAL BALM” for 
i enlarging and beautifying the form. Mechanical 
appliances used when necessary. Madame Jumel’s 
WRINKLE OBLITERATOR. Depot, 363 CANAL ST. 
Orders mailed to Agent for Madame Jumel promptly 
attended to. Send for Circular. 561-720 


‘The Rev: Isaac Aiken, Pastor of the Beaver 
Street Methodist Church, in Alleghany, Pa., states that 
he has been permanently cured of Dyspepsia, after 15 
years’ suffering, by the use of COE’S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE. This is but one of a thousand who have had 
the same enpesience. 0 








BEWARE UF IMITATIONS. 





- SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO SOLDIERS ! 
WILLIAM S. MORSE & CO., 


Attorneys and Solicitors of Claims, 
Waashinmgton, TD. C. 


‘We will forward all necessary papers for the collection of Bounty on application. 





From the Washington Daily Chronicle. 
“Major William S., Morse was the author of the bill for the Equalization of Bounties as originally introduced 
by the Hon. Geo. W. Julian, M. C, of Indiana, and passed by the House of Representatives on the 28th of July 
last. The so.diers owe more to his efforts than to any otber person for the passage of the present law.’’ 
Send your discharges to our address, and we will prepare and forward all necessary papers by return mail. 


Correspondents liberally dealt with. Ad 
WILLIAM 8S. MORSE & CO., Washington, D.C, 


REFERENCES : 


Major-Gen. ROBERT C. SCHENCK, Chairman House Military Commission. 
« « JOHN H. KETCHAM, M. C., New York. 
Hon. GEO. W. JULIAN, M. C., Indiana. 
“ HAMILTON WARD, M. é., New York, and Senators and Members of Congress generally. 


GRAND NATIONAL CONCERT, 


FOR THE 


BENEFIT OF THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ ORPHAN HOME FUND, 
Grover’s Theatre, Washington, D.C., Postponed until Thursday Eve'g, Oct. 11, 1866. 


300,000 Tickets, at $1 each. 75000 Presents, valued at $250,000, consisting of fine Residences, Lots, Pianos, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver Ware, etc., etc. 


A CARD.—A large number of the Tickets remaining Unsold, it will be necessary to POSTPONE THE DRAW- 
ING until THURSDAY, the 11th of October, 1866, at which time it will positively occur. 

The many swindling schemes that have been presented to the public during the last few months some- 
what delayed our sales, until we were able to —_ we ——s out the country that this enterprise was 
genuine, and solely for charitable purposes. it of the sale of every ticket, and have 
allotted sufficient time to “9 er the sales wiouse any further postponemen 

Postmasters, Booksellers, etc., are requested to act as agents, and tickets will be supplied upon applicatino; 
but no commirsion will be allowed. 


A 





MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
Major H. A. HAJ L, President Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union, Col. CHARLES CAPEHART, Major M. H. ALBER- 
GER 8. MORSE. 


’ 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Orrice or y INTERNAL REVENUE, WASHINGTON, June 27, 1866. 
Whereas H. A. Halland others, as “ Managing Directors”’ of the ‘Grand National Concert,” to be held in 
Washington, D. C., on the 24 of August next, have made due application to L. Clephane, Collector of Internal 
Revenue tor the Collection District of the District of Colum bia, zi ‘or permission to hold a lottery, raffle, or gift 
enterprise, and presented to him satisfactory evidence that the proceeds of said lottery, raffle, or giit enterprise 
bo be devoted to charitable uses, permission is hereb ted to such “ Managing Directors’’ to hold such 
, raffle, or gift enterprise, free from all charge, w r from tax or license, . BoE to such lottery, raffle 
iterprise. E. 


aa ‘en’ ROLLINS, Commissioner. 


All orders must be addressea, with stamps enclosed, to 
WILLIAM S&S. MORSE, Secretary, Lock Box 37, Washington, D. C. 


WE REFER, BY PERMISSION, TO 

Major-General Winfield 8. Hancock, U. 8. A.; General Robt. C. Schenck, M. C., Ohio; General Halbert E. Paine, 
M, C., Wis.; General John H. Ketcham, M.C., N. ¥.; General James G. Biunt, Kan.; General N. G. Hedrick, 
Iowa; General D. C. McCallum, D. C.; General O. VY. Dayton, N. ¥.; Hon. Thos. W. Ferry, M. C., Mich.; Hon. 
Geo. Lawrence, M. C., Penn.; D. C. ot tay Esq., D. C.; Major J. E. Doughty, N. ¥.; Hon. Henry Cc, Deming, 
M. C., Conn.; Hon.” Ebon Co. Ingersoll, M. , Ul.; Hon. Samuel J. Randall, M. C., Penn.; Hon. T. G. Ber, en, 
M, C., N. Y.; Hon. Henry Wilson, U. 8, 8.; ton. Tra Harris, U. 8. 8.; Hon. B. F. Wade, ~ 8. 8.; At Keli 
V. Whaley, M. C., W. Va.; Hon. William D. Kelley, M. C., Penn.; Hon. A. H. Laflin, M. C ¥.3 Hon. Leonard 
Myers, M. C., Penn.; Hon. Wilham A. Newell, M. C., N. J.; Hon. George W. Julian, M. C. we Hon. Stephen 
F. Wilson, M. C., Penn.; Hon. J. B. Grinnel, M. C. Iowa; Major G. M. Van Buren, N. Y.; Ge »neral R. B. Hayes, 
M. C., Ohio; Hon. 8. T. Holmes, M. C., N. Y.; Hon. G. R. Latham, M. C., West Va.; Hon. James A. Marvin, 
M. C., N. ¥.; Hon. Thomas T. Davis, M. C., N. ¥.; Duncan, Navaro & Co., Bankers, No. 5 Bowling Green, Agents 


for New York. 
Tickets Sold by G. M. VAN BUREN & CO., 254 Broadway, New York. 


Vineland Lands. To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manufactories and others. aad ballding ——_ 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. I[undreds are settling aad 
sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. 
eying full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Laudis 

ew Jersey. 

From Report of Sotow Rontwsox, A ultural Edit 

“It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in 
jertine, that we know of this side of the Western prairies. 





a. 
P, 


w of the Tribune 
n almost level postion and suitable condition for pleasant 








